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By Eugene W. Nelson 


- THE ARCHEOLOGIST has often been pictured as_a little — 


Ye up wisp of a man without any sense of humor and beauty 
sort of fuss-budget who spends all his time poking among ae 
ments of taoaldeting bones or messing about in dusty museums. 


Nothing could be farther from the truth than such ideas. Physi- 
cally, the archeologist must be a strong and healthy man. He 
must be hardened to heat, cold, insects; in fact, to all the priva- 
tions of tough camp life. He must be able to command the men 
who do his peaceful digging, and also be able to defend himself 
and his employees against any robbers or bandits who come his 
-way. This is necessary because most archeological work is carried 
~ out in parts of the world which are now Hesolate and forbidding, 
_ although once they supported magnificent civilizations. 


In addition to these qualifications, the archeologist must also 
be a learned student of history and the dead languages. He must 
possess the knack of solving jig-saw puzzles. He is forced to 
decipher the tales the dead tell him by means of the letters they 
wrote and the accounts of business transactions they made; from 
the statues they carved; and from the pictures they painted on the 

walls of palaces and tombs. 


Add to all this the patience and endurance of Job, a good sense 
of humor, and a lively appreciation of art and beauty and you will 
have a fairly accurate picture of what the modern specialist must 
be if he is to succeed in unravelling the past and making it live 
tor us again. For he has proved that the past is not dead. It still 
lives in all of its bold and glowing colors, brought back to us by 
the magic of the pick-and-shovel-wielders. In fact, never at any 
other period in the world’s history has the past been so vitally 

alive as it is now, for never has such success crowned the efforts 
of these earth-delvers as has” been theirs during the past half- 
dozen decades. oe ' 


It has been the scientifically- -trained archeologist who has drawn 


aside the curtain which, until recently, has shrouded the crowded — 


pages of history. He has shown us fascinating: nooks and corners 
of old, forgotten times. In his wanderings, he has met all kinds 
of people —— the high and the low — and (hey have told him their 
stories without stint. Wonderful stories, the like of which are not 
told today in this strife-weary world of ours, 


_ The archeologist has heard important state secrets at glittering 


- courts; he has yarned with the admirals who sailed the “great 


ih 


green sea” when boats were just being invented; he has swapped 
lies with the captains of the archers and listened with bated breath 
to tales of their mighty deeds; and he has heard merchants relate 
_ hair-raising stories of their travels and shrewd bargainings in those 
days before the time of coined money. He has dined on rare and 
fe foods with’ emperors and pharaohs, and has eaten coarse 
fare with peasants in their huts. He has witnessed strange and 
fearsome rites in gorgeous temples and has played vigorous, com- 
_ plicated game with athletes who perhaps knew Hercules himself. 


Many of these tales are still hidden away in some archeological 
»teport, written in ci Weds often hard to understand. Others are 


¥, 


Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago 
SUMERIAN PRIEST 
This statuette representing one of the priests who officiated in 
Sumeria about three thousand B.C. was unearthed by an 
archeological expedition of the Oriental Institute at Tell Asmar 
nearly five thousand years later, 
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MY LADY’S TOILET be 
The drawings on this page are made from paintings in Egyptian tombs dating between 2000 and 1500 B.C. Attended by four hand- —- 
maidens the lady above is being given her bath. Two of her handmaidens pour water over her and massage her arms; a third offers 
her the fragrance of a flower; a fourth stands in attendance holding a. neckpiece. 


locked up in the minds of the field men presently too busy with 

trips and detailed museum work to record the stories they have 

heard. Following are samples of what we can expect when at last 

they have time to pass along the stories that dead men have 
‘| told them. 


One of these stories — recently translated and very timely con- 
sidering what happened to us some dozen years ago, and what 
certain “prophets” are claiming will happen to us again in the 
near future —is told by records contained on thousands of clay 
tablets discovered by an expedition from the Oriental Institute of 
Chicago. These tablets were 
found among the ruins of 
Babylon. On them the ancient 
scribes had set down facts 
about depressions, high taxes, 
boom periods, and other simi- 
lar items which might well 


woman of ancient Egypt enjoyed the delicate and skillful 

attention of specially trained slaves, While this lady drinks 

a cup filled by an attendant her hairdresser pins up a few 

locks with a-hairpin so as to keep them out of the way while 
she arranges the locks below. 


have been taken from your yesterday’s newspaper headlines. 

Since each tablet is dated, it has been possible to work out charts 
showing how wages and the cost of living played tag with each 
other some three thousand years ago in Babylon, the wages lagging 
behind then, just as they do now. Thes@’ tablets also tell in grim 
detail the vast amount of trouble that was caused when women 
began to work in industry. However, the tablets go on to relate 
how women were eventually replaced by slave labor, after which 
comparative peace and quiet again reigned in Babylon. The clay 
tablets also record the fact that taxes were high during times of 
war, and that pawn shops did a thriving business in times of 
depression. 5 


A handmaiden to a princess In this eso het extateal However, not all of these clay tablets, which were inscribed with 
brings her a vase of oint- drawing from a papyrus a_ the triangular point of a stylus pressing into a slab of soft, wet 
meme he me gine MY WS shown Touging Her clay, were concerned with business matters. On one tiny Bit of 

frome heriarin. ' vuirrotubotoralie? clay was found this plaintive wail from a baffled Babylonian lover 


Sruteigontan Teatitute 

In this Aztec pictograph a suitor is shown bringing presents 

to the parents of Six Monkey, who later became a great Aztec 

_ queen. She is shown at the far right with her back turned 
a in in complete indifference. 


gusithgonian Institute 
_ Aztec women were fierce warriors. In this pictograph they 
+. are aoe carrying Spears and marching bound captives back 
home, probably for Sacrifice. 


to the current light-of-his- 
life: 


“To Biblea: May the gods 
for my sake preserve your 
health. Tell me how you are. 
I went to Babylon but I did 
not see you. I was greatly 
disappointed. Write to me the 
reason for your leaving so 
that I may be cheered. For 
my sake, keep well always. 

Gimil.” 

A few of these tablets from 
Babylon bore pictures instead 
of writing. One of the most 
TER ES a historical point of view—would have utterly 
aorrified the classical scholars not so many years ago. For a long 
time, the scholars specializing in Greek history looked askance 
{ anyone dared to hint that the Greeks had borrowed any of 
their ideas or myths from the older civilizations. These scholars 
seem to have honestly thought ‘that the Greek civilization blos- 
somed suddenly and without having its roots in ve soil of any 
other countries. apa 

This particular tablet, discovered by the Oriental Institute 
archeologists, proves beyond a doubt that the Greeks did appro- 
priate ideas which had originated with the older nations. This 
tablet is a sculptured representation of the great-grandfather of 
that very same Cyclops whom Ulysses met on his way home from 
the siege of Troy. Only this picture was made in the days of 
Abraham—about 2,000 B.C.— and therefore long before Ulysses 
went on his famous junket. 

The picture shows Cyclops (ae name means “round-éyed”) 
being violently assaulted by one of the Babylonian gods. The 
god has securely tied Cyclops’ hands behind him with a piece of 
rope, is pulling the one-eyed “demon’s beard, stabbing him with a 
broad-bladed dagger and, as a further insult, is holding poor old 
Cyclops immobilized: by standing on his feet after the fashion 
of certain modern boxers. _ 

In this carving, Cyclops is shown clothed in a fancy flounced 
Iress. Now ee. particular style went out of fashion in Babylon 
about 3,000 B.C., so this demon is very old indeed, certainly far 
Ider than the slory that was Greece. If you look closely at the 


Smithsonian Institute 


An Aztec marriage is repre- 
sented’ in this. pictograph 
where bride and groom are 
shown facing each ~other 
seated on a mat and a stool. 


ite youll see traces of two petidless: fo in Cyclops’ face, 


a fire-demon among the Babylonians. _ 

Much has been written about the pomp sa splendor of the 
rulers of ancient empires, but have you ever wondered what the 
common people of those days did when not engaged in building 
pyramids or marching forth to conquer their neighbors? This 
question has been in part answered by a painting on the wall of a 
tomb constructed near the city of Thebes in the year 1500 B.C. 
Here is shown a man and his wife with their children out duck 
hunting. Their boat; made of large reeds bundled together, has 
been shoved in among a growth of waving papyrus reeds border- 
ing the Nile. . 


The husband, his heavy wig which he wears at court functions- 


looking just a trifle out of place on a duck hunt, is attending 
strictly to the business of getting birds. He is depicted standing 


erect on the flat deck of the little skiff holding three live decoy 


birds in his left hand so that they can be seen above the tower- 
ing papyrus reeds which form a natural blind for the hunters. 
He is evidently hoping the decoys will attract other ducks. 


In the man’s right hand is his trusty boomerang or throwing 
stick, cocked and ready for a quick cast at the ducks which are 
just rising from cover. The boomerang was a favorite sporting 
weapon in Egypt from the earliest days. Its users became so 
expert with it that they could easily knock a duck out of the 
air at fairly long ranges. 

The man’s wife shows the proper spirit by standing behind 
her lord and master, steadying him with a hand around his 
waist. Their daughter also steadies her father, while the son 
holds an extra supply of throwing sticks in his hands, ready to 
“pass them” to his father. All in all, it’s a pleasant little picture 
of family life in the outdoors some 3,500 years ago, and shows 


that hunting ducks from boats for sport isn’t a modern aye 


either,- 


Another Egyptian tale of an entirely different kind was un-- 


folded to archeologists of the Metropolitan Museum of Art some 
years back when they explored the tomb of an Egyptian govern- 
ment official named Ken-Amun. Ken-Amun lived some 3,400 
years ago, and during his lifetime he rose in rank until he became 
chief steward of the then-reigning pharaoh. Evidently Ken-Amun 
was both vain and ambitious. His tomb, built in the royal bury- 
ing grounds at Thebes, was vast and its walls were covered with 
pictures illustrating every job the pharaoh had ever given his 


chief steward to perform in that man’s long and busy career. No 


task was too trivial for Ken-Amun to omit from his pictorial 
biography, 
But Ken-Amun was unfortunate in choosing the site for his 


Oriental Institute 


BABYLONIAN LEGAL RECORDS 

This tablet and the clay case surrounding it were found among 

excavations of ancient Babylonia. It records a legal. case and 
dates from the second half of the fifteenth century, B. C. 


and also rays of light about his head. Originally, iru was 


KING DARIUS AT PERSEPOLIS 


f 


_ Oriental Instit 


On one of the bas reliefs in the southern courtyard of Persepolis, the ancient city of Persia captured and partially destroyed by Alexander 
the Great, King Darius is represented giving audience to a petitioner. Behind him stands Xerxes and several warriors with elaborately 
curled hair and beards. SEEN Pog 


tomb. The rock was so soft 
that the structure caved in 
even while the workmen were 
fashioning it. In addition, the 
workmen were so lazy and 
unskilled their work did not 
hold up. Today, the tomb, 
which Ken-Amun had hoped 
would last forever, 1s an un- 
sightly mess. But even though 
it was so poorly built, the 
artist who painted the pic- 
tures depicting the many val- 
iant deeds of chief steward 
Ken-Amun was such a master 
that despite its other faults 


Oriental Institute 


This terra cotta plaque 


dating from about two thou- 
sand 'B. C. shows a Cyclops 
in conflict with a Babylonian 
god. Centuries later the 
Cyclops appeared in Greek 
mythology. 


this particular tomb is con- 
sidered one of the most inter- 
esting ever uncovered in 
Egypt. } 

Much information has been 


gathered about the daily life of Egyptians from the glowing, life- 
like paintings in Ken-Amun’s last resting place, even though the 
walls and their supporting columns are broken and sagging. Thus 
it is that Ken-Amun has become famous long after his death, not 
for the political accomplishments of which he was so inordinately 
proud, but merely because he had the good fortune to employ a 
superlative artist. The name of that master painter is not even 
recorded in the tomb. : 

Most archeological finds are orthodox, that is, tombs, temples, 
tablets of clay. But there was one discovery made just before the 
start of World War II which was decidedly unorthodox. This 
was nothing more or less than an ancient museum, and it was 
uncovered by men who were themselves museum experts. 

It was thrilling enough to the experts, but it is even more 
Staggering to the ordinary person to find that in the year 500 B.C. 
a mighty civilization had already gathered a museum filled with 
relics from an even older civilization. A few of the objects were 
something like six thousand years older than the museum itself. 

The discovery itself sounds like a detective yarn. First, the 
archeologists and the students working on this particular “dig” 


. were puzzled over the things they found. They knew that the 


ruins into which they were delving were those of the once-power- 
ful city of Ur in the Chaldees. And then the modern experts 


stumbled upon that mysterious room. It was an archeologist’s 


nightmare. In the first-place, the building containing this queer 


room was identified as having been a convent in which had on 
lived the princess Bel Shalti Nannar, High Priestess of the Moo 
and sister to King Belshazzar. The princess had apparently live 
some time around 500 B.C. 

However, in this room, which was located inher own privat 
convent, the archeologists located inscriptions on a stone whic 
dated back to the days of a king named Dungi. Dungi had bee 
king of Ur in 1800 B.C. There were many other puzzling iten 
in. this room. For instance, there was a stone war club whic 
had not been used for the bashing-in of skulls for centuries befor 
the princess had been born. There was also a surveyor’s boundatr 
marker dating back many hundreds of years. There were also a 


es 


Oriental Institv 

A SUMERIAN WAR CHARIOT 
A small copper model of a Sumerian war chariot of about 2800 
B.C. was discovered by the Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago northwest of Baghdad. The model shows how the 
chariot wheel rims were milled with copper studs, how the yoke 
was fastened to the inner pair of animals, how the charioteer’s 
feet rested on a small ledge above the axle and how he gripped 

the center board with his knees. 
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orts of clay tablets Oe writings bore testimony to the fact 
hat they, too, were untold centuries older than that particular 
Jy in which the archeologists were at that moment digging. 


No wonder the men were puzzled. The answer to the riddle 
ventually appeared in the form of a schoolboy’s exercise book. 
Phis book, of course, was nothing but a piece of very hard clay. 
In it had been stamped, in the language of the Chaldee people, 
Property of the Boys’ School.” 


‘The book was located in the room next to the one in which 
he ancient history of Ur was so bewilderingly jumbled together. 
ake a flash the solution came. The princess—as High Priestess of 
he Moon—was the foremost educator in Ur. Here in her own 
rivate conyent she had conducted a public school for boys. And, 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 
a A GREEK MIRROR 


othe | mirrors of antiquity were made of polished bronze or 
silver. The glass mirror, backed with mercury or paint, was 
not used until Vor ettoonth Seni ney 


i. Ot e-s “ 


The women of ancient Greece had a variety of charming ways 
of arranging and adorning their hair as these drawings from 


ancient Greek vases indicate. The Greek women, iike their 
Egyptian predecessors, were also skilled in the use of cosmetics. 


too, in the room which had so baffled the sctentists, the princess 
had established a museum where she could teach “ancient history”’ 
to her pupils. A museum, founded for the teaching of ancient 


history in the year 500 B.C. 


More work along this new line of thought revealed that the 
people of Ur had been taking an interest in archeological work for 
some four hundred years before the princess Bel Shalti Nannar 
had lived. Thus, the. finds in the museum greatly increased our 
accurate knowledge of the history of Ur. Its written history goes 
back to some four thousand years B.C., and now the evidence 
found in this first of all museums pushes the city’s history back 
some two thousand years farther. 

The people of the olden times were strangely “up to date.” For 
instance, scientific agriculture was practiced nearly 2800 years 
ago, as is shown by a picture carved on a limestone panel which 
once adorned the walls of the palace where the king of Assyria 
ruled between 885 and 860 B.C. On this panel is cut the likeness 
of a man carrying a bucketful of dates in one hand. With the 
other hand he is shown sprinkling the pollen from a date over the 
blossoms of another date tree, thus fertilizing the tree and insuring 
a good date crop. This was a matter of vital importance to the 
Assyrians inasmuch as the date was not just a luxury to them as 
it is with us. Rather, it was a staple food corresponding to our 
bread and potatoes. 

Still another instance of just how up-to-the-minute the ancient 
races were comes from Sumeria, in Asia Minor. This story is 
about 4,700 years old. It tells about the first non-skid tires ever 
to be used on vehicles: It seems that when a Sumerian went out 
to buy himself a new 2800 B.C. model chariot, he not only asked 
for the latest type whipsocket and harness, but he also made sure 
that the runabout was equipped with non-skids.. 

All this is shown by a small copper model of a Sumerian war 
chariot, uncovered some years back by an expedition from the 
Oriental Institute. This model is only three inches high, but was 
made, with the most minute accuracy and attention to detail. The 
wheel rims of this war chariot are studded with solid copper 
buttons to give better traction, just as our own auto tractor tires 


” 


(Continued on Page 32) 


A GARDEN AT WARWICKSHIRE 


Compton Wynyates in Warwickshire was built in 1528 and is among the finest Tudor country houses in England. Its garden is an inter- 
esting example of topiary work, the art of trimming shrubs and trees into odd, ornamental shapes. 


THE GARDENS OF ENGLAND 


By G. W. L. Day 


Photographs from British Information Services 


ON HIS FIRST VISIT to Britain Emerson said, “England is a 
garden.” Hundreds of years before this, Pliny, the noted Roman 
gardener, did not know whether the land of Albion was so-called, 
because of its white cliffs or its white roses. 


It is a point of argument whether the people of Britain are the 
world’s greatest gardeners, but it is only recently that visitors have 
had a fair chance of judging. For centuries past the great gardens 
have been walled in from prying eyes, but now at last many of 


Bs 


+ a a us 4 aot : 
The Surrey home of Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh has luxuriant gardens. Surrey is one of the loveliest 


sections of England noted for the varied beauty of its heather, 
commons and woodlands. 7: 


~~~" 


them are open to the public. Some of the biggest of them hav 
been taken over by Britain’s National Trust, and a great man 
others, still in private hands, will admit visitors on certain day 
during the summer on payment of a shilling fee, which is devote 
to a charity. 


The royal gardens of Sandringham, Norfolk, are open to th 
public on certain days, and also the gardens at Windlesham Moo: 
the Surrey home of Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edin 
burgh, At Sandringham the lakes with their water lilies, th 
immense pergolas, rose gardens, arbors, alleys, the maze, th 
collections of rare shrubs and immense assortment of special tree 
planted by famous persons, have been a joy to see ever sinc 
Edward VII beautified and enlarged the grounds. 


In the sixteenth century the classical style of garden-makin: 
was popularized by Henry VIII, who employed Italian gardener 
to lay out his Nonsuch Palace gardens and who altered the medievz 
style of the Royal Gardens at Hampton Court. 


Hampton Court, which is close to London, is well worth a visit 
The alleys, pleasances and pond gardens of Henry VIII are mucl 
today as they must have looked four hundred years ago, while th 
main part of the gardens has changed little since the time o 
William III who lived there a great deal, finding it impossible t 
endure the foul air of London. The Broad Walk of 1707 still ha 
its wonderful flower beds, while the radiating yews in the Foun 
tain Garden, Charles II’s “sweet rows of limes,” and William’ 
magnificent terraces remain to charm the senses. 


The English have always absorbed foreign influences in garden 
planning and adapted them as they thought fit, and during, the las 
four centuries styles have continually altered, sometimes abruptly 
Head gardeners and others have risen to become maestros o 


is 


CODICOTE IN HERTFORDSHIRE | 
Gardening and landscape architecture began in England within the walls of monasteries where the monks grew flowers to crown the 
priests on special ceremonial occasions. By the seventeenth century gardening had become a fine art reflecting the influence of Le Notre, 
the designer of the gardens of Versailles. This garden at Codicote is typical of the gardening of that period. 


gardening, and under their autocratic rule many a 
ne garden has been almost obliterated to make way 
for some new fashion. 


One of the most complete examples of an early 
Jacobean layout in existence is the forecourt garden 
of Montacute House, four miles from Yoevil, Somer- 
set in the West of England. This garden is enclosed 
by a wall mounted with balustrading, and ornamented 
with obelisks and open cupolas. The house itself, once 
the residence of Lord Curzon, is one of the most 
famous in England. 


The progress of horticulture in England was more 
rapid and far-reaching in the seventeenth century than 
at any other time before or ‘since, and great strides 
were made in garden design. A man who had a great 
influence on gardens at this period was John Evelyn, 
whose famous diary contains nearly fifty descriptions 
of magnificent foreign gardens and almost as many 
of those he visited in England when he returned after 
his travels during the Civil War. For the most part’ = ! 
his influence was felt indirectly, but a piece of work 2 a : os 


which he is thought to have carried out is the plan- as : Leong SUES DAIRY a oa ete 

: ; e royal estate at Sandringham was purchased in Vy war . since 
ning of ‘the pyar cy in the gardens of Albury Park, that time it has been one of the favorite houses of British royalty and it was 
near Clandon in Surrey. here that Queen Alexandria and George V died. 
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THE LANDSCAPE GARDENER’S ART AT BLENHEIM 
The gardens at Blenheim Palace complement with their formal beauty the imposing facade of the great palace built by Sir John Van- — 
brugh, the seventeenth century playwright and architect. The palace park covers nearly three thousand acres and contains an artificial 
lake formed by the famous “Capability” Brown .who also designed the gardens. 


After the Restoration in 1660 Charles II introduced [Irench 
ideas, and the owners of big houses turned to Le Notre, the 
designer of the gardens of Versailles, who planned on a vast scale 
and with a sumptuousness never before attempted. Wherever in 
England you come across avenues radiating from a center, or 
very broad grassy paths running between high walls of close- 
clipped yew or beach, you may see the hand of Le Notre. 

One notable garden which dates from about this period and has 
changed little since the seventeenth century, is Knole, near Seven- 
oaks (Kent) which for centuries belonged to the Sackville family. 
The huge garden covers twenty-six acres and is contained within a 
high wall, pierced at intervals by fine wrought iron gates of the 
time of William III. 

When this King came from Holland to ascend the throne of 
Britain, he was anxious to vie with the Stuarts in all matters of 
taste, but his ideas of gardening were inspired by his military 
training and the barrack square. The Dutch style, so precise and 
formal, can be seen in the east garden of Hampton Court and in 
Kensington Palace Gardens. ; 

Nothing is more Dutch than the art of yew cutting. In the 
eighteenth century, topiary became so extravagant that Pope, the 
poet, wrote scornfully: “Adam and Eve in yew; Adam a little 
shattered by the fall of the tree of knowledge in the great storm; 
Eve and the serpent very flourishing; the Tower of Babel not yet 
finished,” and he went on to tell the tale of an eminent. cook who 
had “beautified his country seat with a coronation dinner’ in 
greens.” 


Topiary work continues to this day. A very curious example ¢ 
it may be seen in the gardens of Packswood House, Hockley Heatl 
where there is a yew garden planted in the seventeenth centur 
to reptesent the Sermon on the Mount. % 

The reaction from the stiffness and artificiality of the Dute 
school came under the lead of such men as Bridgeman, garden 
of George I, William Kent, and “Capability” Brown, who heade 
a “back to nature” movement, and planned new gardens wit 
streams, cascades and aimlessly wandering paths. / 

Kent, who was a portrait painter, tried to make his garder 
resemble painted canvases. In an era of spurious nature worshi 
garden planners even went to the length of putting up dead tres 
and artificial ruins! 

As. to “Capability’ Brown—so called because of his favorit 
remark: “This garden has capabilities’ —although an ignorant an 
untrained man, rose from the position“of Lord Cobham’s kitchens 
to that of gardener-in-chief at Hampton Court and Windsor; an 
because nearly everyone in his day was bitten with the craze fc 
improvement, he was widely consulted and died a rich man. Thos 
who admire his work point to the gardens of Blenheim Palac 
Oxfordshire, seat of the Duke of Marlborough, and of Blicklin 
Hall, Norfolk. 

The sumptuous and elaborate gardens of Blenheim Palace a1 
also noted for their lovely bronze fountains; the landscape par 
of Blickling Hall, which was the subject of a panegyric by Artht 
Young in his “Tour. of the Eastern Counties,” contains son 
curious clipped yews and a wonderful orangery 
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HAMPTON COURT 
Henry ‘VIIT Eoied Italian gardeners and landscape architécts to lay out the grounds of Hampton Court, the largest royal palace in 
England. ie gardens they created were the most beautiful and luxuriant in England at that time and they are still among the finest 
in England. Hampton Court was a royal residence until the reign of George II. 


Pero; became an Ebsohite dictator in matters of taste, but at 

ast the reaction against his rather narrow ideas came in the 
820’s, headed, among others, by Sir Walter Scott. Since then 
he formal warden’ and the landscape garden have each become 
ess rigid and they now flourish side by side. 
Fine examples of landscape gardéning may be seen at Leeds 
castle and Linton Park, both near Maidstone, Kent; at Killerton 
douse in Devon, a garden which is famous for its rare trees and 
rubs; and at West Wycombe Park, in Buckinghamshire, one of 
he most beautiful of all essays in landscape gardening, which may 
lave been laid out by the notorious Sir Francis Dashwood, Presi- 
lent of the Hell-fire Club. In these gardens you may see temples 
onnected with the Brotherhood—temples to Flora and Daphne, 
in exquisite little Temple of Music; and a Temple of the Four 
Prana i) 3 2 : 

Another landscape garden which has been described as one of 
he most superb in Europe is,at Mere, on the outskirts of the 
stourland Estate, Wiltshire. Laid otit in the middle of the eight- 
enth century, it has now been taken over by Britain’s National 
rust. There remain many gardens open to the public which fall 
nto no particular category, but which are well worth seeing for 
heir beauty, their historical interest, or for some special and 
inusual feature. 

_ The magnificent gardens of eo ie Dee Astor’s residence 
our miles from Maidenhead, Berkshire—with their famous flower 
eds and wooded walks and temples by Giacomo Leoni, inspired 
3ernard Shaw when he was writing “Geneva.” 


For those who appreciate fine rock gardens there is Hazelbrow, 
bufhield nea Derby), and Everland, Sevenoaks (Kent), Wood- 


(Continued on Page oe 
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THE HOME OF SIR WALTER SCOTT 


When Sir Walter Scott built Abbotsford in 1811 he devoted 

special attention to the planting of trees and planning of 

gardens. It was here that Scott, during the years of his great 

success, realized those dreams of baronial splendor and hospi- 

tality which preceded the financial crisis that darkened the 
last years of his life. 
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Every Tuesday and Thursday hundreds of camels are brought ,to the camel market at Cairo. Some of the camels are driven to the market 
from the Sudan, a distance of eight hundred miles. 


We Wie reatest 
Ce: Market 


EGYPT has a railroad system reaching into the Sudan; motor 
highways are beginning to penetrate the desert; and modern Cairo 
is one of the greatest airports in the, Near East. Yet for the great 
majority of Egyptians the camel, scarcely less important than it 
was hundreds of years ago, is an invaluable work animal and the 
most important means of transporting goods. The size of Cairo’s 
great camel market gives noisy emphasis to this fact. Here every 
Tuesday and Friday hundreds of camels from all parts of the 
desert are sold. A work or transport camel sells from $250 to 
$400, depending on breed, size, condition. The bargainirig is 
carried on with great animation and excitement amidst shouting 
and the clapping of hands, which shows that bargaining has begun 
or that a buyer is showing resistance. Occasionally rich Arabs 
buy as many as a hundred camels in a day. a hard bargain. 


Sheiks from desert towns come to Cairo’s camel mar- 


ket. They are tough, shrewd men and they drive a 


* 


ON THE WAY TO THE MARKET 


From all the surrounding desert regions camels are driven to the market in Cairo. Though they are taken through the outlying streets of 


the city their numbers are 


A BUYER ARRIVES 
The white umbrella which this buyer 
earries is a symbol of his affluence. He 
is one of the tycoons of the camel trade 
with a sure knowledge of the creatures 
he buys. 


tops of young 


often so great that they obstruct traffic. Their drivers have to watch them carefully lest they eat the tender 


shade trees along the way. If this happens the camel owner is fined. 


CHECKING THE CAMEL’S VALUE 
Buyers examine teeth, rump, legs, loins, 
hump and ears before they make a pur- 
chase. In his sharpest deals the Yankee 
horse trader was never so thorough in 
evaluation of horseflesh. 


THE SALE IS MADE 
After a long and acrimonious argument 
the sale is concluded and Achmed La 
Bib gives Mustapha Hassan $240 for a 
work camel. Genial smiles indicate both 
men are content. 
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THE ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL IN NEW YORK, 1855 


The St. Nicholas which was built in 1853 was the first American hotel to cost over a million dollars. It had over five hundred rooms and 
because building heights were limited it sprawled over an area twice that of present day large hotels. 


HOW AMERICA’S HOTELS GREW UP 


Bibs Aes ire Oi Ae bias ee ea 


Museum of the Citw of New York 


By George E. Agree 


THE FIRST TRAVELING MAN was probably put up for the 
night in the guest corner of his host’s cave. When men took to 
fabricated dwellings, and villages developed, the passing trader 
built his fire and cooked his meal in the guest house of the tribe. 
He even set his own rates, repaying his hosts with a gift of grain 
or livestock.. In Lydia, during the seventh century B.C., the first 
inn appeared — where board and lodging could be obtained for a 
regular fee. And through the successive centuries, the manner of 
transient accommodation was little varied. 


Rome rose and fell; civilization spread through Europe and the 
dawn of enlightenment and discovery set new ferments in action, 
opened the New World and heralded. the industrial revolution. 
Ships became a little better, and pack animals gave way to wagons 
and stagecoaches. But inns remained relatively unchanged. They 
were small, dirty, crowded and uncomfortable. It was catch-as- 
catch-can when a man took to the road, with no assurance as to the 
quality or sex of his room-mate or his bed-mate. (The old Bed of 
Ware, mentioned in Shakespeare’s “Twelfth Night” and used by 
several early inns, held sixty-eight people.) Accommodations for 
horses were often better than those for men. The peak of Euro- 
pean inn-dom, such as it was, occurred in England between 1750 
and 1810. Here the maximum in comfort and capacity was reached, 
though standards were still primitive. . 


In the American: colonies, inns and taverns sprang up with the 
new ‘settlements and along the post roads. They were laid out 
in the traditional manner, with a courtyard into which vehicles and 
animals could be driven, with stables on one side and living quarters 
on the other. Usually they had colorful signs, at least half pic- 
torial for the benefit of ‘those who could not read. Pictures of 
white swans, red horses and of pigs playing whistles were a 
common and cheerful feature on our early highways. And towns- 
men as well as travelers would be drawnsto them as evening closed 
in. There, in the Public Room, the plentiful meal would be set 
out, a keg or two tapped and the chess men arranged before the fire. 


The first hotel was an American invention made shortly after 
the Revolution. In America people were traveling. The fast, raw 
growth of the country created a demand for social centers, gather- 
ing places for the public, where there was often a grave lack of 
private facilities. And the new type of corporate business organi- 
zation made it possible to build on a large and luxurious scale. 


The word “hotel” was first used by Joseph Corre, when he 
opened Corre’s Hotel in 1790 at 24 Broadway, New York City. 
During the next thirty years it was followed by a long series of 
enterprises in what might be called the transition period from the 
inn to the modern hotel. This ‘period was characterized by the 
growth in size of the old inns. Among them were the City Hotel 
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ail Ov rsized corporate inn opened: in 1794 along 
> just south of Trinity Church, which was the 
scene of che important banquets and state. functions, and the 
Adelphi Hotel (1827), New York’s first skyscrapter—with all Of 
six stories. This type of inn-hotel originated the four-meals-a- 
i. day ‘American plan, in which food was included in the price of 
a room. It catered principally to permanent residents and local 
‘business. The traveler, however, got little more in the way of 
comfort or privacy than before, and was usually forced to put up 
at one of the older-style inns. 
- The Tremont House, which opened in Boston in 1829, was the 
first of the modern hotels. It had 170 rooms, and could serve 200 
diners at one time. The Astor House was built by John Jacob 
Astor in New York seven years later at a cost of $400,000. Both 
hotels were designed by Isaiah Rogers, and set the architectural 
pattern for the American hotel for the next fifty years. They also 
pioneered internal arrangements, which have remained character- 
istic of hotels until today. 
For awhile Europeans regarded our hotels as they now regard 
‘our skyscrapers—as “‘the most distinctively American thing in 
“the world.” Word of the grandeur and elegance of our hundreds 
of hotels, even in the new and booming towns of the West, was 
so impressive that many believed all Americans lived in them, and 
the belief became part of the “gold in the streets” legend. 
In the years following 1830, a rash of hotel-building broke 
lout and continued for well over half a century before it leveled 
off to slightly more than replacement proportions. Each new house 


| 
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~ tried to outdo the others in size, impressiveness and luxury gadgets. 


And the rates of national growth, new invention and competition 
were so great that the “swank” hotels of one decade were out- 
distanced and outmoded in the next. The Astor House, for in- 
stance, was considered too far uptown—on City Hall Park—in a 
period when there were farms and pastureland south of what is 
now Times Square, and too far downtown forty years later. 
Other comets in the hotel firmament of the 1840’s and 50’s were 
the New York Hotel (1844), the Irving House (1848), the Saint 
Nicholas (1853), Taylor’s International Hotel and Saloon (1853) 
and the Brevoort (1853). The Saint Nicholas was the first hostelry 
to go over the million-dollar mark in cost. It had five hundred 
guest rooms, two or three times the size of the average of today, 
and—because there was still no structural steel and buildings were 
limited to five or six stories in height—it sprawled out over twice 
the area of present-day large hotels. The Breevort, which is the 
oldest surviving hotel of any importance in New York City, is 
still surrounded by considerable glamour. During the decade 
between 1870 and 1880 it was the headquarters of several schools 
of American writers and artists, and was mentioned in half the 
novels of the period. 
The rush of plush was accompanied by a race for space. Along 
America’s turbulent and bursting frontier the need for lodging 
was often pressing and urgent. Newcomers required temporary 
accommodations and bases for operations. San Trancisco, for 
instance, grew so fast that the clipper ships bringing prospective 
miners around the Horn were often pulled ashore to serve as ware- 


The J. Clarence Davies Collection, Museum of the City of New York 


: THE GRAND UNION HOTEL IN 1885 
The Grand Union: Hotel on Park Avenue in New York was completed before the Civil War and lasted until the turn of the century. 
In 1885 it advertised 150 “elegantly furnished rooms reduced to one dollar and upward per day and richly furnished suites for families 


“ 


fitted up at an expense a one million.” Opposite stood ‘the old Grand Central Station. 
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The J. Clarence Davies Collection, Museum of the City of New Yor! 


THE CITY HOTEL IN 1839 


The City Hotel was an oversize corporate inn opened in 1794 along the “Broad-way” just south of Trinity Church, It was one of the first 
hotels representing the transition between the crude early American inn and the more luxurous and pretentious structures that came into 
being in the 1830’s. It was demolished in 1849. 


houses and stores after their crews deserted to follow the golden 
trail, And the famous clipper, Niantic, became a hotel. 


Elegance, too, followed the westward surge. The American 
Hotel, in Buffalo, was built in the same year as the Astor House, 
and was just as gaudy and well-appointed. Yet Buffalo in 1836 
was hardly more than a ramshackle, sprawling concentration point, 
through which flowed a steady stream of migrants, following the 
dusty roads in wagon trains and plying the lakes on packet boats. 
In fact, the superiority of twentieth century hotels does not lie in 
their elegance, which is about the same as that of the best of the 
nineteenth, but in their construction and modern comfort-producing 
devices. % 

There were several major revolutions in American housing, 
each of which was first introduced and spread by hotels and had 
its own effect upon the hotel business. First, was modern plumb- 
ing and bathrooms. These came during the late 40’s and the 50’s, 
were quickly installed in hotels and gained immediate circulation 
throughout the country. The new bathhouses,. where men and 
women could bathe in relative comfort, early reached the pro- 
portions of a public craze. Steam heating came almost simul- 
taneously, and the Prescott House in* New York was the first 
building to have it on all floors. Tiring walks up long, if beauti- 
fully carpeted, stairways began to disappear after the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel installed the first “vertical railway,” or power-driven ele- 
vator, in 1859. Electric lighting displaced gas and candles in 
the Hotel Everett on Park Row in 1882. And the old “electro- 
magnet annunciator” system of calling for room or maid service 
by ringing appropriate bells was replaced by the telephone. Inno- 
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vations, such as inner spring mattresses and safety deposit boxes 
for valuables, also stimulated competition and encouraged 
patronage. 

The growth of American railroads is inextricably woven into 
hotel history, and there is an intimate kinship between the two 
industries. Hotel men built, and helped to build, railroads—and 
many railroad companies built hotels. The impetus given by the 
iron horse to travel in this country provided much of the transient 
business of hotels, and the highly competitive runner system— 
of sending men and carriages to meet incoming trains—reversed 
the earlier custom whereby stages came to the inns to discharge 
and pick up passengers. These runners, or “pullers-in,’ were 
extremely zealous in inducing or harassing new arrivals into 
registering at their own hotels. 


When railroad travel became general, several distinctive types 
of hotel guests emerged. Most revered in American folklore was 
the commercial traveler, successor to the itinerant Yankee peddler 
and otherwise known as the traveling Salesman. This misunder- 
stood fellow did much to spread a common commercial and tech- 
nological culture throughout the land. (The Gideon Society was 
formed by a group of these commercial travelers in 1899.) The 
traveling theater companies, which gained wide popularity in the 
70’s and lasted until the popularization of the motion picture, 
provided a large number of the average hotel’s guests. Their first 
appearance in hotel lobbies was quickly accepted by sophisticated 
Americans. But European guests at first were disconcerted. 


Early in their history, hotels were scenes of political activity. 
Prior to 1880 there were such things as Republican and Democrat 


THE ORIGINAL WALDORF-ASTORIA | 


The original Waldorf on 33rd Street and Fifth Avenue opened 

in 1893, a structure of thirteen stories dwarfing all other build- 

ings of the time. In 1897 was added the sixteen story Astoria 

which gave the Waldorf-Astoria one thousand rooms and made it 
the most famous hotel in the world in that era. 


hotels where members of political parties made their unofficial 
headquarters — and it was worth possibly many hours of expla- 
nation, or worse, for.a man to be seen entering a hotel frequented 
by members of the opposing party. 

Congress Hall, for more than fifty years the leading inn-hotel 
in Albany, was headquarters for patroons, lawyers and legis- 
lators. Later the Delavan House was the scene of most of the 
political work attending the organization of the Senate and 
Assembly for many years. 
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‘- i From a drawing by Henry Hutt in Harpers Weekly, 1897 
} s PEACOCK ALLEY 
The long marble corridor from the carriage entrance to the 
_ foyer of the old Waldorf was called Peacock Alley and it was 
famous throughout America. Here the social life of the fabu- 
_ Jous nineties found one of its most flamboyant manifestations. 


leaf and card-index systems. top anes 


From a deauing by W. T. ‘Sundley in Harpers Weekly. 
ARRIVING FOR AFTER THEATER SUPPER 1 

In thé Gilded Age the old Waldorf was the smartest rendezvous 

in New York and newly rich from all parts of the country came - 


there to dine, to live and to enjoy the ostentatious display of 
wealth. 


But not only the centrally located hotels were thus enhanced 


by a political air. In every wayside hotel, entries in the register 
were accompanied by political comment, sometimes in verse and 
always pungent. Guests would scrawl names of their favorite 


candidates, and their reasons for preference; would criticize each 


other’s opinions and literary style; and would discourse gener- 
ally upon the state of the nation. The old fashioned register is. 
now disappearing in favor of more efficient, if less colorful, loose- 


’ 


Just as our politics have shifted to more formal party head- 
quarters, a similar shift has seen all but the disappearance of the 
loosely organized club life’ which formerly graced every impor- 
tant hotel in the country. Especially in the early nineteenth 
century, distinctive groups would gather at some customary hour 
to eat, drink and gossip in their favorite hotel. One of the best 
known of these was the “Bread and Cheese Lunch” headed by 
James Fenimore Cooper, and including such dignitaries as 
Halleck, Bryant, Morse, Verplanck and others at the City Hotel. 
A few clubs still meet at hotels, but the custom is not common. 


In the early inns, the customer was nearly always wrong He 
took-what he could get, and his host’s motto was “‘treat em rough 
—especially Englishmen and swanks.” There was no catering to 


(Continued on Page 34) 


From a drawing by A. I. Keller in Harpers Weekly 
| AFTER THE HORSE SHOW 
Because many millionaires in the nineties did not have houses of 
their own the world of fashion and big business often entertained 
and lived in hotels. Dinner after the horse show at the old 
Waldorf was always a brilliant occasion. 
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THE TYRANNOSAURUS 


This terrifying creature, one of the worst enemies of the dinosaur, reached a height of from eighteen to twenty feet and a length of 
; : thirty-eight feet. ; 


DINOSAUR HUNTING IN CANADA 


By Elizabeth Wright 


THE RED DEER RIVER VALLEY near Drumheller in Alberta, 
Canada, was a luxuriant tropical valley ninety million years ago. 
Today it is a desolate and abandoned region, contrasting strikingly 
with Alberta’s rich agricultural lands surrounding it. For all its 
barrenness, however, the Valley possesses a curious and powerful 
attraction. 


The secret of its attraction lies in the peculiar Hoodoo Rocks, 
mushroom shaped stone formations which stand like weather- 
beaten sentry boxes guarding the age-old treasures of the province. 
There are treasures in this wasteland, unmatched treasures in the 
form of prehistoric fossils and relics of the life of the earth 
millions of years ago. For the area surrounding Drumheller in 
Alberta is the most fruitful field in the world for dinosaur hunters. 

In 1910, Barnum Brown, of the American Museum of Natural 
History, took the first serious-minded expedition to the Red Deer 
“River Valley, following the lead of an Alberta rancher who had 
remarked on the similarity between bones in the Museum’s Dino- 
saur Hall to some found near his property. Since that time, thirty 
complete skeletons have been unearthed along the Red Deer River, 
together with numerous other fossils of plant and animal life. 


Because of rains and minor landslides, new finds continually — 


come to the surface and await only the keen eye and adventurous 
spirit of some amateur relic collector or trained paleontologist to 
be discovered. 
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William Fulton, a retired merchant of Drumheller, has for tl 
past thirty-eight years made a hobby of collecting dinosaur bon 
and is one of the region’s most enthusiastic hunters. Though f 
has never unearthed a complete animal, Mr. Fulton has gathere 
a sizable collection of bones, fossils of sequoia trees, sequoia cone 
and ammonites, and is now anxious to complete a collection « 
fossilized fruit. He frequently takes groups of high scho 
students through the badlands in search of new finds, 

As for the scientific side of dinosaur hunting, the Drumhelk 
area has yielded numerous invaluable remnants of the Cretaceot 
Age which make it possible for man to re-create the huge anima 
which lived at that time. 


-Scientific fossil hunting is a delicate and painstaking task. Tt 
first requisite, of course, is to know exactly what sort of game 
the goal of the hunt. The next step is to find the proper roc 
strata, survival of the age in which the game was living. Fx 
dinosaurs, this is the rock strata of the Mesozoic Age. Then tl 
paleontologist must discover, by trial and error, which layers « 
the strata are fossil bearing, and he “walks out” the level, examit 
ing all exposed surfaces on the way. . 


Often just'a small portion of a fossilized skeleton may be yisib 
above the surface of the ground. Sometimes a leg, a tail or a fe 
ribs may lead to a nearly complete specimen. At other time 
after cautious excavation, the remains disappear into nothing bi 


ts ee ar the bench bi scientific ay As eo) bone or 
oth is exposed, it must immediately be shellacked ‘and covered 
pith tissue paper to prevent crumbling. A large fossil must be 
mmobilized with burlap dipped in liquid plaster or flour paste, 
nixed on the spot. The dinosaur hunter is an outdoor man in the 
irue sense of the word, carrying on his work under sun and rain, 
in heat and cold, wind, sand, mosquitoes and. flies, but he looks 
forward to. this phase of his work as the most enjoyable and 
satisfactory. 


Once the skeleton is completely free of the earth which has been 
protecting it for the last centuries, it is wrapped in splints to 
reinforce the more delicate parts and packed in straw in a crate 
for. shipment to a museum. Once in the hands of museum tech- 
Aicians, it is cleaned and reassembled for study and documen- 
tation. Only the more choice fossils are put on display for the 
public ; the majority are kept in laboratory vaults for reference 
ind detailed scrutiny. 


Together with discoveries in. Mies parts of the world, the 
ndings in the prolific Alberta Valley have given us a fairly clear 


“IN THE SHADOW OF A MONSTER 


These two girls walking beneath a model of a dinosaur empha- 

size dramatically the size of these prehistoric beasts. Sometimes 

they measured one-hundred feet in length and weighed one 
tons or more. They were strict vegetarians. 


and supposedly Sitrate picture of the greatest and most sticcess- 
ful back-boned animals which ever lived. The mighty dinosaurs 
which lived in’ the marshy lowlands that are now Drumheller’s 
Badlands were sometimes one hundred* feet long, weighed sixty- 
five tons. Surprisingly they fed_only on green ‘plants and herbs. 
Their deadly enemy was the twenty-foot tall tyrannosaurus, which 
stalked through the undergrowth on its hind legs in search of 
trembling prey. Among the othér prehistoric creatures were 
lumbering horned dinosaurs and armored dinosaurs whose heavy 
bone plates were a protection from the vicious tyrannosaurus. 
These types and many more have been found in the seventy-mile 
length of the Red Deer River Valley, and the fossils have been 
ied to the museums of Canada, the United States and Europe 
- exhibition and study. 


, not far coe Dr umheller, the Calgary. Zoological 
rected concrete models of ‘the dinosaurs in aes , 


which would weigh as much as five 


“THE DINOSAUR 
More han thirty full-sized dinosaur skeletons have been taken 


from the Red Deer River Valley in Alberta, Canada. At Cal- 
gary’s Zoological Park concrete models of these gigantic pre- 
historic creatures have been erected in their natural size. 


mately their natural size and state so that all who are spellbound 
by the scientists’ tales of prehistoric life can actually see what 
we now visualize as the master race of ninety million years back. 


_ Around-the Fossil House in St. George’s Island Park are grouped 


statues of typical forms of Alberta’s dinosaurs, constructed by 
local men under the leadership of Dr. O. H. Patrick and the 
guidance of Dr. Wm. Sternberg, one of the world’s leading dino- 
saur hunters.- Here can be seen a replica of a gigantic brontosaur 
elephants and consume seven 
hundred tons of vegetation a day. The champion swimmer among 
dinosaurs, the duck billed type, is also represented as well as the 
armored species and also two European types. 


The back of the Island’s Fossil House is painted with scenes 
depicting the appearance of the earth’s surface at several geologi- 
cal periods and provides an adequate background for the gar- 
gantuan, prehistoric creatures of stone. 


THE GRAVEYARD OF THE DINOSAURS 


The Hoodoo Rocks in the Red Deer River Valley are mush- 
room-shaped stone formations among which remains of prehis- 
toric animals have been found. ; 
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NEW GUINEA 


By Tom Gray 


MUCH IS BEING done by Australia to repay the debt the nation 
owes to the colored peoples of the Territory of Papua and New 
Guinea, who saved the lives of thousands of Australian soldiers 
during the struggle to drive the Japanese from the island. 

The recently completed nutritional survey, unique in the history 
of the Pacific region, is an instance of the part Australian scien- 
tists are playing in this debt-repayment program. 

Although the field work for the nutritional survey has been 
completed, data of the expedition have yet to be collected, analyzed, 
and the result made public. The responsible authorities are the 
New Guinea Administration and the Institute of Anatomy, Can- 
berra, a branch of the Australian Health Department. 


The team of Australian scientists selected for the job were 
mainly from the Institute of Anatomy, and included two women 
nutritionists. The women were essential to the success of the 
expedition because, among New Guinea primitives, there are strict 
sex taboos regarding preparation and the serving of some foods. 
To get this necessary data was one of the most formidable tasks 
of the expedition, Data on female reproductive history was also 
abtained by the women, as well as information on infant feeding 


Wearing a ceremonial headdress and a large ornament made of 

shells this village leader at Partep, New Guinea, is ready to 

attend a traditional feast. During the war he was decorated for 
services to the Allies. 


The Trobriand islanders adorn their bushy, henna-dyed hair 
with flowers and butterflies. 


methods, and a fine 35 m.m, film made on the same subject. 
The two nutritionists studied in detail, with measurements as f: 
as possible, the food actually cooked and eaten by representati 
households in the villages selected for the survey. 
The survey was well-based. “Today in nutrition we are gettir 
back to the fundamentals of food, rather than seeking to isola 


The villagers of the mountain village of Mapos -in New Guinea 

use bows and multi-pronged arrows for hunting birds and small 

game. The scientific expedition had to cross a six-thousand 
foot mountain range to reach Mapos. 
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and analyze vitamins,” said Dr. F. W. Clements, Director of 
the Institute of Anatomy. 

_ Explaining the survey, Dr. Clements said, “Our criterion 
is absolute: how well does the native compare with what we 
_ think is his optimum possible condition ?” 

The fundamental reason for the expedition was the desire 
of the New Guinea Administration to stimulate local pro- 
duction so as to introduce more native-grown foods into 
the ration scale of natives in place of, or to supplement, 
‘imported rice. This is a long-term as well as an immediate 
problem. Before it can be done the dietary plan of the 
native in his ‘village must be known. Existing knowledge 
was scanty. : 

It was known that the native eats certain staples such as 
fish, taro, sago, sweet. potatoes, but not in what quantities. 
One aim was to find out exactly what he eats and how much. 
_From that could be determined what he needs. 

More broadly, the expedition’s aim was to determine the 
_ “nutritional status’ of the natives. Nutritional status is 
_ measured by the general standard of health, physical appear- 
| ‘ance, mortality rates, the presence or absence of deficiency 


| diseases, and so on. Here again, existing knowledge was 
limited. 
| It was known that there was very little beri-beri, but 


| 


_ there might be the early stages of deficiency diseases. 
Natives were examined and laboratory tests included those 
of blood and urine. X-ray tests were made of bones, par- 


ies 


TESTING THE NATIVES 
Dr. E. H. Hipsley, the leader of the expedition, who saw war ser- 
vice in New Guinea, is testing a native for tuberculosis. At the 
right an assistant is testing another native for diptheria. As 
a rule the natives were eager to cooperate with the scientists. 
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A CEREMONIAL FEAST OF THE TROBRIAND ISLANDS 


3 pe At the ceremonial feasts held on the Trobriand Islands food is carried with a pomp worthy of the dignity of the occasion. Gardening 
be and oid are the principal sources of food. Domestic pigs and fowls season the diet occasionally and in time of scarcity wild fruit is 
>! Th 


helpful. 


e gardening year begins with a conference held in front of the magician’s house to decide what plots will be cultivated and 
é ' when work will begin. : 
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- soldiers — often under the spur of 
4 


_ peanuts into areas where they had 
' never before been grown. Also, the 
* use of corn spread, and natives’. « 


_end, provided seed was available. 
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A RELUCTANT PATIENT 
While two natives act as attendants a New Guinea youngster 
screams and struggles while Dr. E. H, Hipsley makes an X-ray. 
Adult patients were less apprehensive. 
ticularly those of infants, for the degree of mineralization. 

Two parasitologists examined debilitated natives to help de- 
termine whether the condition was due to chronic diseases pos- 
sibly caused by parasites, or to food deficiencies. 

Recommendations will be made on actual dietary patterns of 
the natives. These will be aimed to guide the Administration in 
encouraging the natives to grow 
the things they are missing from 
their present diet. Hence the party 
had two. agriculturists — Adminis- 
tration officers resident in New 
Guinea and having first-hand ex- 
perience of agricultural conditions 
there. 

Comparative nutrition 
were conducted on groups of na- 
tives eating different staples—such 
as fish, taro, sago. 


surveys 


Among villages included in the 
survey were Busama, between Lae 
and Salamaua in New Guuinea; 
Partep, a village in the region of 
the road to Wau; and Kiriwina, a 
fishing village in the Trobriand 
Islands. 

The war had both good and bad 
effects on the natives. One benefit 
was the introduction of beans and 


contacts widened. 

_ But some of the natives were 
left fairly badly off as a result of 
war. Both Japanese and Allied 


hunger — pillaged native gardens. 
This happened particularly around 
Tae. and in other places. Most of 
the gardens were put back into 
condition within a year of the war’s 


A WHITE RELATION AT THE FEAST 
There are a number of albinos in the Trobriand Islands. Their fellow villagers treat ., 
their “white” relations with great consideration and help them to find their way when o 
they are almost blinded by the tropical sun. Albinoism hag been observed in most races rn: 


DENTAL CLINIC 
The first job at each village which the expedition visited was the 
treatment of the sick natives.. Here. Dr. David Cameron ex- 


amines a young native’s teeth while one of his assistants takes 
notes and the other makes friends with the children. 


The natives depend on last year’s crop for this year’s seeding. In 
most areas the gardens were fairly well established again. 
Coconut palms were heavy sufferers in many areas and will 


take time to regrow. But coconuts are not a prominent article of: 
diet except among the sago-eating people, for whom coconuts 


form about twenty-five percent of the diet. 

Perhaps the most serious war-caused shortage in village food 
supplies was livestock—in effect, pigs. 

Transport was no small problem for the survey party. Sea, land 
and air transport was used. A plane was necessary for transport 
into and out of the Trobriands. A schooner landed members and 


equipment on a beach near Lae, whence natives packed the equip- 
(Continued on Page 31) 


and is probably found in all. 


| BLACK DEATH 


By Caspar Hunt 


S +s Photographs from Pan American World Airways 


THE WOMAN FROM Minnesota shuddered as she stepped into 
1e gloom of the little church set in the Czechoslovakian country- 
‘side. Her husband, an amateur photographer, fiddled nervously 
with his camera as he glanced about him. 

Together they stared silently at the row of gleaming human 
| skulls lining the top of the altar beneath the figure of Christ on 
the Cross. They looked at the confessionals on either side of 
‘the altar and piled on top of edch were more skulls — and the 
empty sockets which once had contained eyes seemed to stare 
back at the intruders. 

- The couple from America looked at the chandelier above them, 

_at the intricate shield to the right of the altar, and at four pyra- 

mids in front of the altar, and saw that each was made of bones, 

_ clean human bones that shone dully in the half-light. 

__ The American tourists had come to the famous “Church of 


¢ The house of Count Schwarzenberg whose family has taken 
_ care of the church for generations has been honored by this 
__. shield containing several hundred bones. ; 


x 
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All Saints Church at Sedlee in Czechoslovakia is used for mass 
only once a year during the Easter Season. It is known to the 
villagers as the “charnel house” and it is a grim reminder of 
the Black Death that ravaged Europe in the fourteenth century. 


Bones,”’ the only magnet that annually draws thousands of visitors 

from all over the world to Sedlec, a sleepy village sixty miles 

from Prague. The church’s proper name is All Saints Church, 

but«to the villagers who generally avoid this bizarre house of 

worship it is the “charnel house at Sedlac,” standing today as a 
(Continued on Page 31) 


Strings of skulls are fashioned to the ceiling of the church. 
When the candles in the bone-draped chandeliers are lit the. 
effect is a graphic reminder of the transience of life. 


THE END OF A WEATHER RECONNAISSANCE 


After completing a routine trip “tracking” a hurricane a Flying Weather Laboratory drops its wheels and flaps before landing at 
the Kindley Air Force Base in Bermuda. 
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OUTWITTING CARIBBEAN HURRICANES 


By Clarence J. Owens 


TO MOST OF US the mention of the Caribbean Sea brings to 
mind romantic visions of rolling seas, whipped gently by soft 
tropical winds, with the vast expanse of blue studded with the 
enchanting palm strewn islands of the West Indies. In reality, 
nature has provided a poignant paradox amid the lavish beauty 
of these southern waters. At the beginning of summer each year 
this contradiction of nature begins to assert itself. The hurri- 
cane stirs itself. as if from a long winter’s sleep and hovers as a 
constant and potential threat to all coming within its domain. 
The name “hurricane” originated somewhere in the lingo of 
the early Indian tribes of the West Indies. It is believed to be 
from a Carib Indian word meaning “big wind.” At various times 
the storm was called “aracan,” “huranvucan,” “urican,” or 
“huracan.” The appellation “huracan” is said to have been given 
these storms by the Arawak-speaking Indians, taken from the 
word describing the Evil Spirit of the Tainos, an Indian tribe 
of extinct aborigines of the Greater Antilles and the Bahamas. 
Nowhere is the trickery of wind and storm more evident and 
the violence and destruction more pronounced than in the usually 
calm and unruffled waters of the tropics.. Of the more than 1800 
thunderstorms of varying intensity continuously in progress over 
the earth’s surface each day, none reach more devastating pro- 
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“moving in counter-clockwise fashion around the “eye, 


portions than the hurricane born in the Caribbean and Soutl 
Atlantic. The waters of this region provide a fertile breeding 
ground, with their overlying warm, moist air constantly feeding 
these tropical storms. f 

With no apparent provocation and with a suddenness tha 
belies any great degree of forewarning, the gentle winds slowl} 
begin to coil themselves into a continuous mass of revolving 
force —small at first, it is true, but the pattern is there: th 
dead calm of the “eye,” or center, with the conical shaped wind 

“eye,” slowly 
gathering momentum. From this embryonic structure, the storn 
increases in intensity and gradually reaches outward to gathe: 
more winds into its orbit as it builds upon the force of its ow1 
revolving motion. At the same time, while generating its power 
it begins its stealthy movement forward, usually to the west, thet 
veering northward due to the steering air currents aloft. 

While still in the tropics, it moves at varying slow speed 
ranging normally from ten to twenty miles an hour, as if conten 
to creep toward its target while gathering all the strength it cai 
muster to deliver its telling blow to the mainland or to ships a 
sea. The larger storms assume tremendous proportions: the circu 
lar pattern of the winds revolve in excess of one hundred fift 
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CHARTING THE PATH OF A HURRICANE 


How the Air Force’s RB-29 Hurricane Hunters tracked a storm and radioed reports to the Miami Joint Hurricane Warning Station is 
shown on this chart. The diagram at the upper right shows how an airplane locates the center of the storm and plots its course. The 
RB-29 penetrates the hurricane at a right angle to the wind blowing from left. When winds of approximately 75 MPH (hurricane force) 
are reached, the aircraft turns down-wind or to the right with the wind until a specified pressure rise and reduction in wind speed is 

_ observed, indicating that the center of the storm lias been passed and lies to left and behind the aircraft. At this point a ninety degree ~ 
2 ee to the left is made and the center of the storm is again being passed in the same manner. By means of recordings made along these 

" #2 = courses, the “eye” of the hurricane has been “boxed in”. 
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SCHOOL FOR HURRICANE HUNTERS 


Hunting hurricanes is a dangerous business, but AAF experts know what 
they are up against and from past experience have determined just about 
where storms are likely to get started. Here a weather officer briefs his 
fliers as to where they may expect to run into hurricane weather. The daily 
flights of these planes are aimed at danger points spotted on the map. 


miles an hour near the center with hurricane force winds of 
seventy-five MPH extending out as far as fifty miles, and 
destructive gales reaching over three hundred miles from the 
center. As if the powerful winds are not enough, the hurricane 
harbors in its revolving mass torrential volumes of driving, 
swirling rainfall. v 

Fortunately for those inhabiting the land areas who are subject 
to the vagaries of such storms, it is a characteristic of hurricanes 
that the energy upon which they thrive and build depends upon 
the latent heat of condensation that only exists over the warm 
ocean areas; too, they cannot resist the counteracting frictional 
forces of the atmosphere peculiar to the land areas. As a conse 
quence, once they begin to move overland or over cooler waters, 
they are rapidly dissipated. The very fact, however, that the storm 
requires the warm currents of the ocean to nurture it, permitting 
it to garner and maintain its strength, has produced through the 
years a major problem for meteorologists in dealing with this 
unpredictable phenomenon. The old methods of making obser- 
vations from sparsely scattered land stations, with dependence 
on reports from ships at sea in discovering and following the 
movement of the hurricane, proved seriously inadequate, 


The wartime aerial operations produced a method of meeting 
this ever-present challenge. Beginning with the early phases of 
the war it became necessary for the United States to organize a 
gigantic ferrying operation over the North Atlantic in carrying 
men and equipment to the European battle fronts. Weather was 
the unknown quantity in following this northern route over the 
Arctic and sub-Arctic regions. In the absence of adequate fixed 
Jand observation stations in the far north, a system of aerial 
weather reconnaissance was devised which quickly proved its 
worth in lessening the hazards for the mass movement of air- 
craft. The Air Force was quick to see the value of aerial weather 
reconnaissance in other directions. Hurricane reconnaissance was 
begun on an irregular, spasmodic basis in 1942 and 1943 in the 
Gulf, the Caribbean and South Atlantic, and soon thereafter in 
1944 regularly scheduled operations were undertaken. 

The reconnaissance program is under the direction of the Air 
Force’s Air Weather Service, the agency formed. to provide 
weather service for the Army and the Air Force. With headquar- 
ters in Washington, D. C,, Air Weather Service maintains.a vast 


network of approximately two hundred fixed weather stations 


throughout the Northern hemisphere, manne 
over nine thousand officers and enlisted airmen, 
Brigadier General Donald N. Yates has served as 
its Chief since January 1945. In addition to hurri- 
cane reconnaissance’ from Bermuda covering the 
Caribbean, Gulf and South Atlantic, four other 
reconnaissance units operate at strategic points im 
the northern hemisphere; in the Arctic regions, 
where scheduled flights are made over the North 
Pole and return; off the California mainland into 
the Pacific, and in the far western Pacific, where 
typhoons are tracked from Guam. In all these oper- 
ations from both fixed ground stations and in aerial 
reconnaissance, Air Weather Service performs a 
distinct public service through coordination with 
the Navy Aerological Service and the U.S. Weather 
Bureau in providing the basis for weather fore- 
casts and warnings to the public. 


In the early days of experimenting with aerial 
reconnaissance as a-method of tracking hurricanes, 
and_preceding the formation of regular, trained 
units, several flights into hurricanes were made by 
personnel interested in obtaining first-hand infor- 
mation concerning the inside of these storms. One 
of the first of these flights was made five years ago 
on September 18, 1943 into a Gulf hurricane off the 
coast of Texas. This was not just a daring exper- 
ience to boast of having been into a storm. Weather 
instruments were taken along and a record kept of 
the observations made. 
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LAST MINUTE INSTRUCTIONS 


Before a hurricane crew sets out on a reconnaissance it receives 
final instructions from a base weather officer. He gives them 
information based on U. S. Weather Bureau maps received ~ 
daily, and indicates to them potential low barometer areas that 
will be very carefully observed during the fiight. hor 


According to the reports, ‘An altitude of 30,000 feet was 
reached, at a position above the assumed ‘eye’ before the flight 
into the actual storm was attempted. Some clouds towered above 
to an estimated height of 45,000 feet, while the sea below could be 
seen, with w bitecane and waves clearly visible. Descent was made 
to 12,000 feet, when shortage of fuel curtailed further mvesti- 
gation. Only mild turbulence was encountered and the storm 
appeared to be ‘breaking up near Dallas, Texas. This flight con- 
tributed some of the first concrete data on upper air oben 
of hurricanes. “y 

1944 saw the beginning of organized hurricane reconnaissance 
by the Air Force and the inauguration of its parallel responsibil- 
ity, on a coordinated basis, in the present-day Joint Warning 
Service that is proving so valuable to all threatened areas. 
On September 11, 1944, a severe eet was slo, twi 


Oe hen ned to attempt a “fix” on the. Sorin’ S$ position by 
flying around the center, rather than straight through the entire 
storm. The reports were revealing as to he physical make-up of 
a hurricane. 


The following account recorded by a flight crew member will 
take us through that storm: “An easterly course was taken, until 
the wind shifted, when a southerly heading was charted, and 
driving wind and considerable turbulence were met. After another 
wind shift, the course was changed to east and heavy rain with 
extreme turbulence made it difficult to hold level flight or maintain 
a set course. Heading was changed to the north; visibility became 
nil; the plane’ was dived to pick up the ocean in order to make a 
drift reading but it was necessary to pull the plane up, due to the 
possibility of excessive altimetet error. One glance at the sea 
indicated that it was much closer than the altimeter reading 
showed, with an estimated wind speed of 120 miles per hour. The 
turbulence became excessive; equipment came loose; the airplane 
could not be controlled. The vertical velocity was 1,000 feet per 
minute ses a speed -of 250 miles per hour, accompanied by a 
violent yaw.” A change of coursé to the west finally took the plane 
safely out of the storm, with no major structural damage, and with 


CHECKING POSITION 


‘The work of the hurricane hunters has proven incalculably val-. 

uable by the lives and property they have saved by alerting 

bureaus and sending frequent reports as to the direction and 

intensity of tropical storms. Here the plans navigator is checking 
position and wind by use of the Loran. 


Bed FLIGHT ENGINEER ON A HISTORIC TRIP 


On. October 7, 1947 a B-29 took off from Morrison Field, Florida, 

and flew 350 miles southwest to get the first birdseye view in 

history of a full-scale hurricane. After flying in and out of the 

storm for several hours it gathered data now invaluable to 
hurricane hunters. 


PENETRATING THE STORM 


The Flying Weather Laboratories now operating in the Carib- 

bean are jammed with complicated instruments and manned by 

specially trained crews. At a critical point in a reconnaissance 

trip anus crew member takes a psychrometric reading to measure 
the aqueous vapor in the atmosphere. 


a vital contribution to man’s knowledge of the hurricane. 

Let us go through the same storm again—three days later, this 
time to explore the “eye.” As described by another eye-witness 
account: “Penetration was again made on September 14 after the 
hurricane had entered an area off the coast of North Carolina, to 
attempt to reach the ‘eye,’ unless turbulence became too severe. 
As flight toward the estimated center was made, the turbulence 
changed from light to mild to severe. Extremely heavy rain was 
encountered, penetrating the airplane, and visibility became nil. 
A strong, steady, downward current of air existed constantly from 
the outer edge and the waves were observed to be of tremendous 
height, scattering spray to an estimated height of two hundred 
feet. It was necessary to keep the airplane in a constant climb 
because of the downdrift, with a loss in air-speed of seventy miles 
per hour. Suddenly, at a distance of fifty to sixty miles from the 
outer edge of the hurricane, an area of rising air was found, with 
dense clouds below, thin clouds above, and the sun faintly visible. 
The surrounding winds could be heard roaring around the circum- 
ference of the area of quiet, and it was deduced that the ‘eye’ of 
the storm had been located.” 


The general concept of the winds of the hurricane underwent a 
change as a result of these two flights through the storm and into 
the “eye.” Contrary to previous beliefs, it was demonstrated that 
throughout the entire area, except the center, the winds were 
descending, while in the center the winds were shown to be rising 
steadily, rather than falling. Only hypotheses had been possible 
before, but now the meteorologists were given definite data with 
which to theorize. 

The hurricane season extends from, June 1st to November 30th, 
and during this period each year since organized reconnaissance 
was begun, Air Force aircraft have visited every disturbance 
offering a potential threat to the coastal areas. Reconnaissance 
operations were transferred from Florida to Bermuda last year. 
There at Kindley AF Base, the Hurricane Hunters of the 8th 
Weather Group’s 373rd Reconnaissance Squadron maintain con- 
stant vigil, quick to seek out and track every reported disturbance. 

Air Force has adopted RB-29s to perform this task due to their 
ability to reach both high and low levels. The aircraft are con- 
verted into flying laboratories, equipped with every modern device 
for observing and plotting the weather, and reporting its movement 
and characteristics. The crew of a weather reconnaissance aircraft 
normally consists of nine men, each a highly trained expert in his 
particular department. In addition to the pilot, co-pilot and navi- 
gator, there is the weather observer, engineer, radio operator, two 
scanners and a radar observer. 

Last year Air Weather Service aircraft spotted and tracked 
eleven major storms of varying intensity in the Caribbean and 
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Scuth Atlantic. During the 1947 season the 8th Weather Group’s 
373rd Reconnaissance Squadron followed the operational pattern 
of prior seasons, flying three daily synoptic tracks in fan-like 
fashion from the base in Bermuda, along the coast due north, 
northeast and east. Once a disturbance was spotted the operation 
was altered to fit the position and speed of movement of the storm. 
As before, the method used last year was to penetrate the “eye” in 
order to chart the hurricane’s behavior. Although this type of 
reconnaissance became routine, it was a highly treacherous and 
hazardous operation, subjecting the crew and aircraft to terrific 
buffeting and vibration. 

A perfected use of radar and other equipment, together with 
the use of a system of mathematical calculations from positions 
along the storm’s outer edge, has 
made it unnecessary to fly into 
the “eye” to fix the position and 
movement. Beginning with the 
first Atlantic hurricane of the 
1948 season, which was dis- 
covered on August 25th, near 
Puerto Rico, the RB-29 aircraft 
now follows a pattern of circum- 
navigation within the storm 
area, tracing those points, ra- 
diating from: the “eye,” from 
which hurricane force winds 
(75 MPH) are measured. 
Through readings taken between 
four points of right angle turns, 
it is possible to calculate by the 
simple drawing of lines the 
exact position of the center. The 
reconnaissance aircraft on this 
type of mission operates at low 
level, 1500 feet or below, for the 
purpose of maintaining accurate 
dead reckoning, using the most 
exact drift measurement (vis- 
ual) possible. 

The wind velocity increases 
steadily as the center is ap- 
proached. When winds of seven- 
ty-five miles per hour (hurricane 
force) are reached the aircraft 
turns down-wind or to the right, with the wind, until a specified 
significant pressure rise and reduction in wind speed is observed, 
indicating that the center of the storm has been passed and lies 
to the left and behind the aircraft. At this point a ninety degree 
turn to the left is made and the center of the storm is again passed 
on the right. Wind velocity and barometric pressure is recorded 
along this course and the point of minimum barometric pressure 
and maximum wind velocity is determined. 

This process is repeated through three additional ninety degree 
turns to the left, until the point of original entry is reached, thus 
“boxing in” the “eye” of the hurricane. Lines are drawn perpen- 
dicular to the course of the aircaft from the points of lowest baro- 
metric pressure and highest wind velocity. The point where these 
lines intersect is the center of the “eye” of the hurricane. The 
‘eye’ can also be located and its movement plotted by extending 
lines perpendicular to winds of hurricane velocity from any point 
along the course of the aircraft within the storm. 

The war-developed radar has proven to be one of the key 
devices for all types of aerial reconnaissance. Through use of the 
radar storm detection set, which scans over an area in excess of 
one hundred miles, the observing aircraft is enabled to locate the 
point and density of heaviest precipitation, and its movement. This 
information guides the aircraft in its approach to enter the storm 
area, and in finding its proper positions to make mathematical calcu- 
lations of the exact location of the “eye,” the speed and direction 
of movement and other pertinent data. In addition, all other essen- 
tial types of weather instruments and equipment used by fixed 


ground installations are incorporated in the flying RB-29 lab- 


oratory. 
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APPROACHING A HURRICANE 


At an altitude of thirty-thousand feet this B-29 of the AAF’s 
Air Weather Service flew over the top of a hurricane. This is 
how the storm looked as the plane approached. 


Hiawegtlocs Beret reconnaissance Aecomplialy fts militar 
ment and its public service? In the course of tracking a. hurricane 
a series of radio reports are made to the Joint Air Force- -Navy- 
Weather Bureau Hurricane Warning Center located at Miami 
Florida. The three major national weather agencies,—Air Weather 
Service, Navy Aerological Service, and the U.S. Weather Bureat 
—have pooled their facilities at Miami to provide a warning 
service to the military and to the public on the approach of 
impending danger.- Although a measure of coordination betweer 
the weather services in providing hurricane warnings had beer 
undertaken since 1943, the program of joint operation has beer 
given particular emphasis during the last two seasons, and has 
proven of vast importance in providing greater accuracy of fore: 
casts and more timely warnings 

As many of twenty to thirty 
reports are radioed to Miami ir 
the course of a flight en route 
to, into and around the storm 
giving all essential data such as 
location of the: “eye,” wind ve. 
‘locity around the “eye” and a 
various distances from the cen. 
er, including the distance oi 
gale winds from the center, pre 
cipitation, density, temperature 
pressure, and an indication 0! 
the direction and speed of for. 
ward movement. This informa- 
tion is reconciled with othe 
data obtained by Navy aeria 
reconnaissance and the Weather 
Bureau reports from ships a’ 
sea and other sources, and be- 
comes the basis for bulletins anc 
‘advisories on the progress 0? 
the storm. 

The combined services are 

charged with the responsibility 
of issuing the necessary warn- 
ings and advisories to all mili. 
tary and civil agencies withir 
the United States and adjacen 
areas. Advisories are issued fos 
military agencies by both Ai 
Force and Navy weather offices, while the Weather Bureau i: 
charged with issuing warnings to the public generally. However 
all such information issued by any one of the three agencies i 
cleared through the Joint Warning Center. 

While the Joint Warning Service operates under strict coordi 
nation for the six months’ duration of the hurricane season, Ai: 
Force has established an Air Weather Service unit of its 8tl 
Weather Group, to function on a year-round basis at Miami 
During the off-season a concentrated program of operationa 
analysis is undertaken to improve the reconnaissance and warhin; 
techniques, based upon the findings of the preceding season. Thi 
eleven hurricanes of 1947 have been reviewed to determine th 
structure and evolution of each storm, with special reference t 
intensity, extent and distribution of destructive winds, and variou: 
forecast techniques have been tested against these findings. 

While, as indicated, the primary purpose of military weathe: 
reconnaissance is the protection of the respective military instal 
lations and equipment, the secondary mission as a public servic 
has grown more and more in importance, in that aerial recon 
naissance permits the obtaining of valuable and, indeed, indis. 
pensable information that the Weather Bureau would not otherwisé 
have at its disposal through customary surface observations anc 
reports. 

The timely warnings to the military and the public, based: or 
reports to the Joint Hereesne Warning Center in Miami have 
been credited with saving many lives a preventing a far greatet 
toll in damage to property. With this ample warning it was pos- 
sible to “weather down” homes and other stationary structures 

(Continued on Page 34) ” 


ent to Busama. Neston: » 
‘of the way up the Wau road, 
a after that again the native 
arer Was necessary. 

About six tons of laboratory and 
mp equipment were assembled in 
ydney to be shipped north for the 
irty in the field. They had a very 
ell-equipped field laboratory, in- 
uding a generating power unit, an 
-ray plant, and electrical laboratory 
uipment. 

Intelligent natives were used as in- 
rpreters, too. Getting from a prim- 
ve native an exact answer to a 
ientifically framed question calls 
ran interpreter who understands 
hat it is all about. Generally, 
ientists get quite good co-operation 
om the natives. They are a little 
ote friendly if you can do some- 
ing for them. So one of the first 
ocedures in each village was the 
eatment of the sick and diseased. 
his established good will. How- 
er, the natives usually appreciate, 
any case, what you are trying to 
» for them and can realize that 
fects may still be tangible though 
ng-range. 

A complete analysis of the material 
lected is not yet availabe. Suffi- 
ent progress has been»made to en- 
le the scientists to make an assess- 
ent of native health and nutritional 
atus. In general, health is good. 
. some areas, particularly the 
robriand Islands, it is strikingly so. 
his is partly due to the plentiful 
ipply of staple foodstuffs, and part- 


to the wide variety of accessory — 


- “relish” foods such as_ berries, 
tbs and wild vegetables eaten by 
e natives. The importance of these 
lish foods had not been fully ap- 
eciated before the survey was con- 
icted. 

In charge of ihe survey party was 
r. E. H. Hipsley, of the Institute of 
natomy. He saw war service in 
e area. Dr. Clements accompanied 
e party for the first month of its 
yerations. As tropical officer, he did 
search in the area on three separate 
sits in 1932-33, 1934 and 1935..The 
irty also included women nutri- 


- “Continued bon Page 24) 


used in the Markham Valley for 


* for. example, 


tionists, a biochemist, parasitologists, 
a dental unit, which traveled with 


the survey party for a portion of the 


time, agriculturists, an anthropolo- 
gist and a patrol officer. 


The survey, which was financed 
through the Department of External 
Territories, was done virtually for 
the New Guinea Administration by, 
and at the suggestion of, the Institute 
of Anatomy, the only body in Au- 
stralia equipped for this type of work. 
The Institute in the past has advised 
the Administration on ration scales. 


“ There have been not more than 
four or five such expeditions any- 
where in the world to date. A survey 
was made in Nyasaland Protecto- 
rate, South Africa, in 1938, under 
the aegis of the Medical Council of 
Great Britain, led by Dr. B. S. Platt, 
Professor of Human Nutrition, Uni- 
versity College, London. Dr. Platt 
was recently engaged on another nu- 
tritional survey in Gambia, on the 
northwest coast of Africa, 

The Rockefeller Foundation con- 
ducted a similar survey under Dr. R. 
S. Harris among the desert natives 
of Mexico. 

In China and India there have been 


hutrition surveys, but not among un- 
developed primitive peoples. 


However, nutrition is attracting in- 
creasing attention and larger alloca- 
tion of funds. One might mention, 
the important Inst. 
Nacional Nutricion, Buenos Aires; 
also the Institute of Medical Re- 
search in Johannesburg, South Africa, 
which has done a lot of work among 
natives in hospitals in gold mining 
areas. é 

The Australian party was away 
seven months—for all the dry season 
in New Guinea—and returned to 
Australia at the end of November, 
1947. It is not necessary to em- 
phasize the value of surveys of this 
kind when the tragedy of the world’s 
dwindling food supply is arousing 
the apprehensions so brilliantly set 
forth in such books as William 
Vogt’s “The Road to Survival” and 
Henry Fairfield Osborn’s “Our Plun- 


dered Planet.” 


THE GARDENS OF ENGLAND 
' (Continued from Page 13) 


ad gardens of exceptional charm 
ay be seen at The House-in-the- 
food, Bartley, Cadman (Hants), 
id lovely water gardens are on 


ew at Field Place, Compton (Sur- : 


y), and Olantigh, Wye (Kent). 
Two fine examples of a Queen 
mne garden are at West Green 
ouse, Hartley Wintney and at 
ramdean House, Alresford, both 
Hants. Rare trees are to be found 
- Colbury ‘House, Totton, South- 
upton ; Penny Hill Park, Bagshot 
Surrey) ; Grayswood Hill, Hasle- 
ere (Surrey); Scotney Castle, 


iberhurst (Kent), and Redleaf, 
geshisree per a garden pee 


both by Turner and the Royal Aca- 
demician, Landseer. 


One of the most interesting single 


features in any garden is the Gar- 


den of Famous Trees in the grounds 
of Oterley Park, near London. Here 
are being planted cuttings from trees 
famous in history and legend, and 
among other specialties are a young 
apple tree descended from the his- 
toric one which grew in Isaac New- 
ton’s garden at Woolthorpe, a box 
tree from the original box hedging 
at Hougomont Farm where the 
Guards fought at Waterloo, and a 
rose bush from a garden said to have 
been planted by Mary, Queen of 
Scots. ; \ 


THE ‘CHURCH OF THE BLACK DEATH 
(Continued from Page 25) 


- grim reminder of the Black Death 


that ravaged Europe in the four- 
teenth century. 

_ Residents of Sedlec all know of 
the unusual church but have little 
to say about its weird decorations. 
The townspeople worship at the 
magnificent Holy Church of As- 
sumption of the Virgin Mary in the 
adjoining town of Kutna Hora. 
They enter the All Saints Church— 
if at all—for the one service during 
the Easter season when it is open 
to worshippers as a graphic re- 
minder that life is transient and 
death, certain. 


During the rest of the year, the 
Church of Bones is visited only by 
tourists, who pay a nominal sum 
that goes toward its upkeep. The 
church is under the custody of the 
house of Count Schwarzenberg and 
has been for generations. The only 
member of the church staff is an 
aged caretaker who shows it to 
visitors and keeps its bones free of 
dust. 


With a noticeable lack of enthu- 
siasm for his job, he tells of the 
church’s history, much of which 
varies with his recitations and with 
other sources as well. Accurate or 
not, his account receives the rapt 
attention of tourists, many of them 
Americans who fly from New York 


to Prague and then drive to Sedlec.. 


According to the story, a church 
was established at Sedlec in 1280 
and consecrated with soil brought 
from Calvary. That established the 
church’s fame which grew until 
thousands of the faithful from near 
and far asked to be buried’ in its 
cemetery. And there was no scarcity 
of bodies. The Black Death put 
thirty thousand bodies into the 
graveyard in a single year in the 
fourteenth century. During the 


seventeenth century soldiers in one 
of Europe’s many wars stripped the 
furnishings from the little Cistercian 
monastery and the bones from bodies 
in the church graveyard were used 
as replacements. 


They have been 


its decorations ever since. 

How and why the bones were put 
into the church varies with the per- 
son telling the story. 

“One account reports the gruesome 
displays were conceived and ar- 
ranged by a blind monk whose name 
and purpose are lost in antiquity. 
Another account credits a group of 
monks from the monastery as mount- 
ing the bones as a visual reminder 
of the wages of sin. The monks 
subscribed to the popular belief of 
the era that a plague was a super- 
natural visitation and used the bones 
of plague victims for their eerie 
work, (All versions of the story 
agree, however, that the ten thou- 
sand bones in the church’s decora- 
tions came from bodies in the 
ancient cemetery.) : 


The caretaker of the Church of 
Bones, who says he dusts the 
skulls every two months, always 
points out the little holes in some 
of them. These were reportedly 
made by spiked hats used for torture 
in early Bohemian days. Other skulls 
bear sword marks, and some still 
contain bits of teeth, The bones 
were taken from virtually every 
part of the human skeleton and all, 
apparently, are from adults. 


Probably the most eye-arresting 
of the church's displays is a shield 
dedicated to the house of Schwarzen- 
berg. The shield contains several 
hundred bones of various sizes 
wired in place in an intricate pat- 
tern. It hangs in an archway, 
through which can be seen one of 
the twelve-foot high pyramids of 
bones that bound the altar, The altar 
itself has a chalice made of bone. 


Despite their interest in the un- 
usual church, members of the 
Schwarzenberg family are believed 
to visit the building no oftener than 
other residents of the district. Only 
tourists regularly make their way to 
the little Gothic structure behind the 
high wall for the sight of their lives 
—and few of them return for a 
second look. 
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have heavy treads for the same pur- 
pose. Archeologists figure that such 
non-skids must have been of con- 
siderable help to the charioteers who 
had to navigate their bounding carts 
through deep ruts and over stony 
ground during battles and on long 
marches. 

The model also gave the archeolo- 
gists full details on how the chariot- 
eer was able to keep his balance on 


a springless wagon when it was 
charging full tilt into battle over 
uneven terrain. The man’s feet 
rested on a small ledge above the 
axle. His legs were astride the 
centerboard, which his knees could 


grip. The chariot wheels were solid, 
being made of three sections of wood 
clamped together. A team of four 
donkeys, harnessed abreast, pulled 
this particular chariot. 


The vehicle seems to have been 
of the “convertible’ type which 
could be changed at need from a 
town car into a war tank. This was 
done by the simple process of hook- 
ing a goatskin bag, resembling a 
modern golf bag, to the upright post 
of the chariot. The warrior who 
drove this battle-buggy into action 
placed his throwing javelins in the 
bag where they would be handy. 
The ancient people were also very 
much up-to-date in the matter of 
the artificial beautification of the 
human body. The art of beautifica- 
tion is actually one of the world’s 
most ancient arts, with men as well 
as women taking advantage of it. 


In Biblical times, for instance, the 
greater the warrior’s rank the more 
attention he paid to his cosmetic 
get-up in general and his hairdo in 
particular. The fighter of those days 
was a picturesque character with 
his cheeks painted to match his cloak 
or his uniform, his hair curled and 
set in waves with the aid of colored 
pastes, and his nails carefully 
pointed and painted with designs in 
henna, gold and silver. The warrior 
was so vain of his looks that often 
in the heat of battle he would lower 
his sword or spear to rearrange his 
curled hair and beard or to touch 
up his cheeks with rouge. Many 
bas-relief carvings in stone offer 
testimony to this custom. 

The care of the hands had also 
been well developed in those far-off 
times. Archeologists have been for- 
tunate enough to uncover a mani- 
cure set that belonged to a Mesopo- 


tamian king who lived some five 
thousand years ago. The tools in 


this kit may have been the last word 
for delicacy in those days, but they 
would wreck a modern beauty 
parlor. The rugged tools look like 
deadly weapons compared to the 
delicate, streamlined instruments 
now used. The gold spoon, pick, 
and tweezers—now displayed at the 
Museum of the University of Penn- 
sylvania— were originally enclosed 
in a cone-shaped container made of 
hammered gold. The spoon was 
used to ladle henna out of a jar to 
mix with other colors for tinting 
the royal nails. The pick was for 
cleaning the nails, the tweezers to 
cope with a horny cuticle or to 
squelch a royal hangnail. 
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Of course, the women eventually 
demanded, and got, equal rights with 
their husbands at the beautifying 
business. In ancient Egypt, the 
priests made up the various com- 
pounds and were also the perfumers 
of the times. They even brought 
some: sort of system into the work 
by dividing cosmetics under eight 
headings: unguents, perfumes, 
creams, pomades, rouges, nail paint, 
powders and eye paint. : 


Tt was the beautification of the 
eyes which attracted the most atten- 
tion from the young -Egyptian 
belles. For instance, we know that 
the lovely Queen Nefertiti and her 
court ladies painted the under lid of 
the eye green; while the upper lid, 
lashes, and eyebrows were black- 
ened with kohl. This kohl was ap- 


‘parently made from antimony and 


was applied with an ivory or a 
wooden stick. 

an orange-red dye, was 
used for coloring the Egyptian 
ladies’ toe nails, the palms of the 
hands, and the soles of the feet. 
Pencils made from the metal anti- 
mony were widely used as eyebrow 
pencils. Mirrors, vitally essential to 
any sort of beautification, were made 
of polished bronze or silver. The 
glass mirror, backed with mercury 
or paint, was not used until some 
time after A.D. 1400. 

The women of Greece were the 
first to deliberately whiten their 
faces. They used white lead for this 
purpose. The Greek lady of fashion 
put a mask of meal on her face be- 
fore retiring and washed it off with 
milk the next morning. Then pow- 
dered white lead was applied, after 
which came rouge, eye shadow, and 
false eyebrows. Since blonds were 
popular in Greece, both men and 
women either wore wigs or bleach- 
ed their hair if it happened to be 
dark. 

When 
Rome, cosmetics 
more important part in the daily 
lives of the men and women. All 
the beauty aids of the more ancient 
countries that Rome had conquered 
were now at the disposal of the 
wealthy Romans, and they invented 
a lot of new ones themselves. Many 
fashionable women bought dozens 
of slaves for the sole purpose of 
helping them apply the cgsmetics. 

Complicated hair-dos were held in 
place by mixing the hair with gum 
arabic. The skin was whitened by 
putting on a poultice of flour at 
night and washing it off with milk 
in the morning. Both white lead and 
chalk were then applied. After that 
came red. lead for rouge, and the 
kohl eye paint. Lastly, delicate blue 
veins, which were desirable because 


Henna, 


Nero 


was emperor in 
played an, even 


_they showed how delicate the lady 


was, were painted onto the whitened 
face. The result was an enamel 
mask that would melt and run if 
exposed tothe sun or rain. The 
mask would also crack if the lady 
permitted herself to laugh or to in- 
dulge in a temper tantrum. 

Many other stories of the days 
when the world was young have been 
preserved for us on the small papyrus 


ve 


TALES THAT DEAD ME 
(Continued from Pity’ 9) 


‘strips of 


the 
people of Rome, Greece, Asia Minor, 


scrolls written by 


and Egypt. It seems that people 


liked to send and receive letters just’ 
as much then as we do now. Thou- © 


sands of such documents, many of 
them 2100 years old, have been trans- 
lated recently and they give us a far 
better insight into the lives of the 
statues and pyramids. Among those 
ancient manuscripts are numerous 
private letters in which we can read 
about such homely things as the best 
way to pickle olives; how to care 
for young children; the building of 
new homes with all the latest im- 
provements; and reproaches from 
the writers because their friends did 
not answer letters quickly enough. 

Legal contracts and documents 
have been found in abundance, too. 
From them we learn that apartment 
houses twelve stories high were not 
uncommon twenty centuries ago, 


common ~ 


her soldiers cut Big. heart 
who over-rode all ‘obstacles so 
she might marry the man of 
choice. 

This girl’s name was Si Mont 
and she ruled several centuries” 
fore the Spaniards came to Am 
ca. Like all’ Mexican Indians 
those days, Six Monkey was nat 
for the day of her birth. Acec 
ing ‘to. her picture history she © 
wilful even as a child. Later, 
Monkey is shown turning her hb 
coldly on numerous suitors | 
brought her rich presents when t 
came wooing her. Eventually 
found a man she really cared fc 
a young warrior named Eight W 
—and in spite of heavy opposi 
from friends and parents she n 
ried him, In: the book the marr 
is shown by means of a picture 
the happy couple bathing toget 
which was the Aztec pretcnraey 


and that even then trade unions were—_a wedding. 


beginning to exercise considerable 
political influence. Some of the 
documents have such a modern tone 
that it is difficult to believe that the 
author died twenty-five centuries 
before our time. One such is a pri- 
mary copy-book originally owned by 
a young Roman schoolboy who 
scrawled at the end of his penman- 
ship exercise, “Good luck to the 
writer and to the teacher!” 

Not all stories told by dead men 
come from the Old World, however: 
Many tales have been told to ar- 
cheologists by our foster-ancestors, 
the Indians. One of the oddest of 
these tales has been translated for 
us by Dr. Herbert J. Spinden of the 
Brooklyn Museum. Dr. Spinden is 
a world authority on deciphering the 
Mexican codices, as the old Aztec 
books of picture writing were called. 
These codices were made on long 
prepared deer skin and 
were folded up like Japanese screens. 
On them were painted symbols and 
pictures that told of events in the 
histories of the various Mexican 
Indian tribes. 

One codex which Dr. Spinden has 
decoded has to do with the life of 
an ancient Mexican queen of truly 
Amazonian proclivities—a gay, sweet 
young thing who delighted in march- 
ing with her troops to battle and in 
holding an enemy by his hair while 


~ Still later, Six Monkey becam 
“queen, When dissatisfaction br 
out in two of the towns over w! 
she ruled, she sent envoys to tr} 
calm down the inhabitants. 
sub-chiefs who were in direct c 
mand of the two rebellious to 
insulted the envoys. This inci 
is shown in the book by means 
pictures of words coming out of 
mouths of the sub-chiefs, the w 
pierced through and through 
flint knives. 

In righteous anger, ened: 
Monkey led her soldiers in he 
and siege. After the towns had | 
subdued, she assisted personalls 
the execution of both rebell 
chiefs. The queen died in the eis 
year of her reign, as had been 
dicted when Six Monkey was 
a child by an ugly old sorceress © 
lived in a skull-shaped temple. 
was the life of this turbulent e 
American Amazon. 

These are only a few of the m 
stories that have come down to 
through the ages from the | 
Not only do such stories make 
cheology one of the most fascina 
of all the sciences, but they 
show that human nature has char 
very little since the time when : 
erected massive pyramids on 


banks of the River Nile. ne 


"Queer S: to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 


‘VACATIONS UNLIMITED 


A recent survey indicates that Americans 
| 1949 will spend their vacations traveling 
seater distances and spending more money 
lan ever before. Only two decisions re- 
ain for the traveler today in planning his 
ation—the first is to determine his per- 
mal limitations as to pocketbook, time, or 
ving of energy; the second is to indicate 
le place or places he wants to see. Even 
wo-week vacation brings all of America, 
uth America and Europe within bounds. 
| e National Travel Club has exciting sug- 
estions for its members on this score, and 
'e Secretary of the club will be delighted 
. send helpful answers to specific questions. 
[eanwhile, here are a few items for con- 
deration : » 
AMERICA 

the East — Seyeral tours visiting such 


intic City, Washington, a day at Niagara 
alls, a cruise across Lake Erie, with train 
id hotel reservations taken care of, will 
berate between June 26 and October 9 and 
ul leave Chicago every Sunday. The 
ites are on an inclusive basis, and the 
urs run from ten to twenty-three days. 


The West—The lusty, roaring days of 


sh Celebration is held next July 15, 16 
17 at Columbia Historic State Park, 
art” of the famed Southern Mines and 
other Lode Country. One of the major 
tractions of the many events planned will 
the presentation of. a dramatic “49er 
ageant in a natural outdoor amphitheater. 
uring the three days contests and exhi- 
tions will be held on the streets of the 
town, and the Little Theater Group of 
le College of the Pacific will present shows 


and Theater. 


ational Parks—Most of America’s Na- 
onal Parks in the West will be on the 
ineraries of escorted vacation tours. One 


parties of limited size that ywill leave 
hicago every week beginning in late June, 


areas, with all possible time spent in 
igh Goal areas and mountainlands. In 
1 the Parks, the tour parties travel by 
back-top motor busses so that the 


full. Hotels and lodges are used for 
tours vary in length from eleven 
to four weeks and take in Yellow- 
ional Park, pevecien: Mount Rai- 


* tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities ; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
| natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
the development of our National Parks and play- 


ghspots of the East as New Veil At- | 


9 will be relived when a sptcticilar Gold 


the early day era in the old Fallon — 


nally known travel agency lists tours: 


travel by fast trains out of the national — 


ntains and big trees can be enjoyed to 


vernight stays, and all meals are included. © 
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Anthony Fiala 
ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
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. TRANSPORATION 
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AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND 
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Club Headquarters: 200 E. 37 St., New York 16 


of Banff-Lake Louise, Jasper and Water- 
ton Lakes. 


HERE AND THERE CRUISES 


The Mediterranean: You can cruise on 
the Mediterranean on the new “Four Aces” 
of the American Export Line, visiting Mar- 
seilles, Naples, Alexandria, Beirut, Piraeus, 
Leghorn and Genoa. These beautiful, com- 
fortable, gracious ships enjoyed such popu- 
lar acceptance by the traveling public. that 
the line was induced to replace the original 
boats lost in the war. The new boats em- 
body all the improvements that engineer- 
ing, scientific research and experience de- 
veloped in the last decade. The limitation 
in passenger capacity to one hundred and 
twenty-five persons allows for greater space 
in staterooms, public rooms, deck space, 


etc., eliminates overcrowding, and_ facili- 


tates ease and comfort in embarking and 
debarking. Sailings, are from New York 
biweekly, and the cruise runs forty-five 
days. 

The Alaska Steamship Company is ; offer- 
ing land tours to Mt. McKinley and Fair- 
inant in connection with its regular sail- 
ings from Seattle. The cruise to Seward 
via Sitka or Juneau is a twelve-day one. 

The Canada Steamship Lines will begin 
the summer Saguenay service June 5 from 
Montreal; a weekly Richelieu cruise of six 
days starting June 13; and the Windsor- 
Duluth run on June 17. 

The Canadian Pacific’s summer cruises 
between Vancouver and Skagway, Alaska, 
will start June 15 and last nine-and-a-half 
days. The completely reconditioned Prin- 
cess Kathleen and the new Princess Mar- 
guerite will be placed on the run. Special 
cruise service will end August 27. Regular 
service on the Princess Louise and Prin- 
cess Norah will begin June 1, end August 
Sha) 


Tse Georgian Bay Lie opens its 1949 
summer Great Lakes Cruise season June 


25. The S.S. North American and S.S. 


— South American will make five- and seven- 
day cruises, 


concerts in European capitals. 


the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the people of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


The Home Lines, through its agent Cos- 
mopolitan Shipping Company, annotunce 
the inauguration of passenger service’ be- . 
tween New York and Mediterranean ports 
with the sailing May 25 of the S.S. Atlantic, 
formerly the Matsonia. The Italia, for- 
merly the Kungsholm, is scheduled to fol- 
low on June 11. 


A FEW EUROPEAN HIGHLIGHTS 


Holland, world famous as a European 
center of the arts, will again present in 
1949 a festival expected to be worthy of 
its well-established tradition. This small 
country, where for centuries the arts have 
formed an integral part of the people’s life, 
can boast of some of the world’s finest 
museums and art galleries where exhi- 
bitions of outstanding attraction will be 
arranged. It takes great pride in its orches- 
tras, which include the famous Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra and the Hague Resi- 
dentie Orchestra, whose services are often 
requested at International Festivals and for 
Holland’s 
choirs are unrivalled in Europe, and its 
young Opera Company has among its mem- 


. bers many ‘singers of international fame. 


From June 15 to July 15 various groups 
will join forces with distinguished foreign 
guests to present a well-balanced program 
designed to attract every lover of the arts. 
The Festival Centers will be at Amsterdam 
and Scheveningen. 

| A special international lawn tennis tourn- - 
ament with crack players from more than 
twenty foreign countries participating will 
be held May 30-June 6, as the Royal 
Netherlands Lawn Tennis Association cele- 
brates its golden jubilee. Headquarters for 
the tourney is the Huis ter Duin Hotel on 
Noordwijk’s fashionable beach. 

England has a full program of tourist at- 
tractions this year in the Shakespeare Festi- 
val (April-October), the British Industries 
Fair to be held in London and Birmingham 
(May 2-13), the Derby (June 4), Wimble- 
don (June 20-July 2), the Edinburgh Fes- 
tival (August 21), the ‘Welsh Eisteddfod 
(June 14-19). 

France offers many attractions for the ~ 
tourist. Important among these are the 
International Boat Races on the Lake of 
Enghien (May 8), Perigord Week—com- 
mercial, agricultural and touristic exhibits 
—held in Perigeux (May 22-30), the Fair 
in Nimes (May 27-June 7), the Music Fes- — 
tival in Strasbourg (June), an_ historical 
folklore festival in Province (June, first | 
half), a Bull fight in Nimes (June 6), a 
Summer Fete in Enghien (June 12), and 
the Grand Prix de Paris at the Longchamp. 
race track in Paris (June 26). 
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HOW AMERICA’S HOTELS GREW UP 
(Continued from Page 19) 


fastidious tastes, and the subsequent 
progress of hotels is best measured 
in terms of the quality of service 
rendered. Development all along 
these lines has been continuous, and 
present American standards are un- 
paralleled in history. 

The European plan of serving 
meals at a separate charge was in- 
troduced in this country about 1835, 
and spread widely after 1870. With 
it came several corollary innovations. 
The bill of fare appeared, and in- 
dividual waiter service took the place 
of a loaded table from which the 
guest could choose the foods he liked. 

American hotel-keepers were once 
looked upon as we would now con- 
sider a cross between a _ popular 
politician and a theatrical star. “The 
keepers of American hotels,” said 
one visiting Englishman, “who con- 
sider themselves on an equal with 
Senators, and who not infrequently 
become Senators ... have the man- 
ners not of a headwaiter, but of a 
gentleman of fortune dispensing the 
hospitality of his mansion.” Another 
said that hotelkeepers and steamer 
captains were the only aristocracy he 
found in America. This was in the 
flamboyant decades following the 
Civil War, when a man with a repu- 
tation of being a good host was 
known throughout the country and 
highly respected. He mingled with 
his guests, a personage in his own 
right, whose friendship and _ hospi- 
tality were valued for their own pe- 
culiar qualities. 

This was a personal era—of enter- 
prise, high daring and business on 
the run—a period when the men who 
built the country played business like 
poker. John B. Drake, during the 
great Chicago fire, which had en- 
gulfed his own Tremont House 
along with most of the rest of the 
city, stopped long enough to pay 
$1000 for the Michigan Avenue Hotel 
on the light chance that the fire 
would pass it by, and made a fortune 
when it became practically the only 
place where the homeless could later 
buy accomodation. Ellsworth M. 
Statler, a worker in a glass factory 
at the age of nine, rose from the 
ranks to become. the founder of one 
of the largest hotel chains in the 
country. 

The high point in America’s glitter 
age was reached at the turn of the 
century in Peacock Alley, the long 
corridor in the old Waldorf from the 
carriage entrance to the foyer. In 
those days, Broadway was the most 
important street of the period and 
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ter sports houses, 


New York high life centered around 
Madison Square. The new rich from 
all parts of the country flocked to 
New York, and preening themselves 
in public was their greatest thrill. 
And, because the many millionaires 
did not yet have mansions of their 
own, the world of fashion and big 
business lived in hotels. 


In this setting, hotel employees be- 
gan to figure as personalities. Patrons 
were often dependent upon them, as 
were the wealthy westerners getting 
their first instruction in eating with 
a fork in the main restaurant of the 
Waldorf. And patrons often adopted 
them, as Oscar, a waiter in the Hoff- 
man House and later of the Waldorf, 
was adopted by one millionaire who 
always hired him to handle yacht 
parties. “Billie’ Edwards, official 
bouncer for the Hoffman House, was 
so respected that on election nights 
he would be stake holder for all bets, 
often holding hundreds of thousands 
of dollars for which he had given 
receipts. Matthew “Judge” McCabe, 
“King of the Bell-hops,” originated 
the practice of flattering visitors 
from the south and west by calling 
them “colonel,” and thereby eliciting 
larger tips. 


Probably the most significant de- 
velopments in the hotel business since 
the turn of the century have been 
the variation and specialization ‘to 
meet specific needs and the placing 
of hotel operation on a businesslike 
basis in conformity with modern 
standards. The chain-type enterprise, 
for instance, originated in the hotel 
business, whence it spread to other 
areas of business. Paran Stevens 
was the first hotel chain operator. 
The famous Leland brothers were 
the hotel chain popularizers, and at 
one time nearly every city of im- 
portance in the United States had a 
Leland Hotel. 


With the advent of the automobile, 
trafic took a terrific spurt and a 
host of new transient lodging facili- 
ties sprang up. Families with spare 
rooms hung out “Tourist” signs, 
Auto courts and hotels began to dot 
the highways. When the urbanization 
of American life became pronounced, 
the people who crowded into cities 
created demands for new types of 
hotel services. The Martha Wash- 
ington, opened in New York in 1903, 
was the first hotel exclusively for 
women. 


But perhaps the-greatest develop- 
ment of variety has been in the resort 
field. Dude ranches, hunting lodges, 
beach resorts, desert rest camps, win- 
and a multitude 
of other specialized hotels have de- 
veloped. 


The casual practices of the early 
innkeepers (who would readily put 
a guest in stocks for failing to pay 
his bill) have given way to the ad- 
vanced and careful regulations which 
now apply to the relationship be- 
tween the hotel manager and_ his 
guests and employees. Guests still 
take towels as souvenirs, and are 
perhaps just a little bit careless about 
furniture and rugs. But hotelkeepers 


‘no longer strip delinquents and make 
them stand in the “rotunda” carrying 
placards which cite their offenses. 
It is a far cry from Lydia to the 
three-thousand-room business hotel 
of today. It is an equally far cry 


from a pallet in the corner to the 


smooth, clean and efficient provision 
of luxury in practically every Ameri- 


can hotel of andae Giving t 
traveler what he wants, and helpit 
him to appreciate and want bett 
things, has paid off big for the ho 
entrepreneurs of the twentieth ce 
tury. During the war years, 0 
hotels experienced a boom which 
still going strong and is likely 
continue indefinitely. 
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OUTWITTING CARIBBEAN HURRIC A 
(Continued from Page 30) 


or remove objects that could be trans- 
ported away from the danger zone. 
Thus forewarned, people were en- 
abled to take the necessary precau- 
tions to avoid personal ‘injury when 
the full force of the hurricane struck. 
A revealing example of what ‘this 


service means to the public in the” 


saving of life may be found in a 
comparison of the two major hurri- 
canes of 1900 and 1947, 

Although the 1900 storm was classi- 
fied as of moderate intensity, and the 
1947 storm as severe, the loss of lives 
in 1947 was less than two per cent of 
the loss in 1900. In the severe At- 
lantic hurricane of September 1945, 
while causing property damage 
amounting to some fifty millions of 
dollars, there was a loss of only two 
human lives. This is a marked con- 
trast to the six hundred lives lost 
in. the 1938 hurricane which struck 
Long Island and southern New Eng- 
land, causing property damage of 
three hundred millions of dollars. 

Today’s modern methods of finding 
and reporting hurricanes and storms 
in the Caribbean and South Atlantic 
are a far cry from the conditions re- 
lated in the earliest recorded weather 
“report” in that region “over four 
hundred years ago. A graphic ac- 
count was made in the year 1541 and 
translated from an edition of Colonial 
Records in the Archives of La Ciudad 
de los Caballeros de Guatemaal, en- 
titted Tomo I, Volumem VI, Re- 
cordacion Florida. ‘“Mementos of the 
Land of Flowers” began when Don 
Pedro de Alvarado left Mexico De- 
cember 6, 1523, taking advantage of 
the dry season to conquer the terri- 
tory of the Indian Kings of Guate- 
mala. Later-he and the Spanish 
Knights were to found the city known 
today as Antigua, “The Old Place,” 
then named “The City of the Gentle- 
men of Guatemala.” After the de- 
struction of the old city, the present 
Guatemala City was founded in the 
Valley of Ponchoy. 

The account read: “During the 
year 1541 in which died the con- 
quistador captain, Don Pedro de 
Alvarado, and seventeen years after 
the founding of old Guatemala City, 
a greater disaster befell the people. 
The period was marked by violent 
storminess, hail storms, extremely 
heavy thunder, frequent sharp light- 
ning, and ferociously wild winds that 
roared through cracking trees with 
dreadful and dangerous tempests ... 
then in the midst of these horrifying 
occurrences the inhabitants were even 
more terror-stricken to see, on the 
day of the tenth, pitch-black clouds 
moving upon their homes. 


“Those who were not out of their 


wits with fear and superstition clos 


their homes tightly against — tl 
danger ... At one in the morni 
of the fourth day, which was Se 
tember llth, began a spasmoc 
trembling and shaking of the ear 
such as no one had known befo 
“Ehe force was incomparable and | 
describable. It continued into t 
morning hours, causing the most so 
buildings to crack and give way. . 
Those who ventured forth we 
caught and carried away by the m 
swirl of wild waters.” 

It was reported that more th 
seven hundred were killed during t! 
disaster. The City Council, wh¢ 
records contain the original of t 
report of 407 years ago, met 1 
same week and voted to move 1 
city of Guatemala from Antigua 
where it now stands on the Rin 
of the Cows in the Valley of Pc 
choy. 

In contrast, 


today, immediat 


- after a disturbance is reported or s 


pected at sea, a modern weather I. 
atory flies directly to the area; 
means of radar and other scient 
equipment, the laboratory establis! 
the storm’s position, its behavio 
the force of winds, precipitation, a 
direction of movement. Then, 
means of radio, as if by pushing 
button, a vast machinery is thro 
into motion. The alerting repo 
go into the Hurricane Warni 
Center at Miami; operational plz 
are put into effect at Bermuda, s 
ting up the program of regular 
connaissance by the ‘Hurricane Ht 
ters.” As the storm moves in © 
direction of land, advisories are 
sued to military installations, wa: 
ings are issued to the inhabita 
of the threatened area by the W 
ther Bureau; the state and munici 
agencies, the American Red Cr 
and other relief groups are aler 
and begin preparations for whate 
disaster may come; the area is pla 
ed with storm warnings along © 
coast; ships at sea are given advai 
warning to change their course. 
all, the areas are “battened down” 
meet the full force of wind, gale < 
rain storm. 

Science has evolved no practi 
or proven way to combat such «¢ 
ments of nature, but through me: 
of science, everything possible 
being done to mitigate the destr 
tive consequences of this force t 
moves with such erratic but defir 
certainty out of the tropical watt 
The services that are jointly attack 
this problem—The Air Force, — 
Navy and the Weather Bureau 
have reason for just pride in | the 
sults of their labors. — 


